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CHAPTER I. 

FROM DEATH UNTO LIFE. 

I MUST hurry over this chapter ; it is the most 
painful, to me, at least, of any in the whole 
book. 

I flew, rather than ran across the lawn, and 
arrived breathless before the house. 

All the windows were closed, and the blinds 
drawn down. 

There was no trace of wheels on the gravel 
path. 

It was very strange, if the terrible event 
had taken place as far back as the day of my 
departure for Dumfernaghalee, most remark- 
ably strange, that no breath of the tragedy 
had found its way into the public prints ; that 
no suspicion of the sad truth had been felt 
beyond the gates of The Grove, where the 
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lodge-keeper, too, was so evidently un- 
friendly. 

Surely the Mart was not closed when I had 
passed it by a few hours before ! 

Perhaps things were not, really, so bad, 
after all. 

Alas! 

I panted for information, and dreaded being 
enlightened. 

I believe I should have gone back again to 
the Terrace, bearing my almost insupportable 
load of suspense and anxiety unlightened, had 
not Janet suddenly appeared at an upper 
window,^ and perceived me. 

As our eyes met, she made rapid signs; and 
in an incredibly short space of time, for one 
usually so deliberate in all her movements, 
she came down and let me in. 

^^ Come ben, come ben," she exclaimed, 
speaking rapidly, but in a low, cautious tone 
of voice; ^'hech, mon, but there's been sair 
wark here syne you gaed awa'." 

^^ Is it true?" I asked, trembling and long- 
ing, but afraid to hear her answer. 

^^True!" she repeated, ^^ ay, it's owro 
true." 

^^ Dear me!" I exclaimed, my worst fears 
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<5onfirmed, and utterly incapable of expressing 
the thoughts that rapidly passed through my 
brain. " Dear me ! dear me ! " 

At last the question, " How is Miss Emma ?" 
forced itself to my lips. 

^^ Hech, puir thing!" exclaimed the lady's- 
maid, ^^ she's taen an imco sair; but it might 
hae been waur, it might hae been waur." 

Perhaps I did not quite imderstand her. 
'^ Is he — ^have they buried him yet ?" 

'' Hech, mon ! are ye daft ? He 's no dead, 
though the doctors think he may nae get 
owre it." 

^^ Thank Heaven ! Then there is some hope 
of his recovery ?" 

^^ Ay, ay,'' replied Janet, ^^but unco sma', 
puir mon ! puir mon ! Wha 'd ever hae thowt 
it 'o him, puir silly creature !" 

'as he sensible ?" 

' ' Na, mon ; never syne they fand him : he 
has nae opened his lips nor een." 

'' Could I see Miss Emma ? " 

'^ Ay," replied the woman; '^'11 e'en tell 
her you 're ben ; aiblins she '11 no refuse to see 
you, the noo." 

She did not. 

In less than five minutes after Janet's de- 
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parture, I clasped my poor weeping darling in 
my arms. 

For several minutes neither of us spoke. 

She was the first to break the oppressive 
silence. 

" Oh, Tom," she gasped, as she hid her face 
on my breast. 

" When was it ?" I asked. 

" The very day you left us." 

" Dearest, why not have let me know? I 
might have been of some use, some consolation." 

"Mamma thought it would be better not, 
for fear of your returning before the election 
was over." 

" Is there any hope ? " 

" The surgeon thinks there is, a little." 

" Who did you send for?" 

" Fletcher." 

"That was right, darling; he's the very 
man I would have advised you to call in." 

" I remembered you and Robert saying he 
was the best surgeon in Dublin." 

" Where did it occur, my own ?" 

" In the plantation. Martin found it out 
first, and gave the alarm." 

"Is it known?" 

" I hope not. I believe not, except by our 
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own people. The surgeon thinks it may have 
been accident/' 

" Thank Heaven ! " 

^^ I do not think it was," whispered my 
darling, with a shudder. 

^^ Why, dearest ; what makes you think so?" 

" I don't }5:now, Tom. What is your 
opinion?" 

I hesitated : she repeated the question. " It 
is the same as yours, dear," I replied. 

Again my darling shuddered, and hid her 
face on my breast. 

" How does your mother bear up?" I asked, 
fondly kissing her hair. 

^^ Wonderfiilly. She has never left him for 
a moment since he was brought home." 

'' Is he conscious ?" 

^^ I think so ; but he makes no sign, and has 
never opened his eyes." 

*^ Does he take any nourishment ?" 

" Yes, everything that is given to him." 

" Why do you suppose he is conscious ?" 

^' Mr. Fletcher says his pulse varies according 
to what is said before him ; also when mamma 
<5omes into or leaves the room." 

" Dearest, have you any idea of the probable 
cause ?" 
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^^ I think it has something to do with money 
matters or business; indeed, mamma said as 
much, when I proposed writing to you and 
Robart." 

"My darling!" 

" How I wish," she exclaimed, with energy, 
^\ how I wish we had never come here. 
We were a thousand times happier at don- 

" The ways of Providence are mysterious^ 
l^ve," I replied. "Who knows but He may 
bring good out of this great evil, after all ?" 

*'I hope so," sighed my beloved one; "I 
trust so, Tom; but my fiaith is very, very 
weak." 

To the best of my ability I tried to console 
my darling, and not altogether without success y 
for after a passionate burst of weeping on my 
shoulder, she grew calmer, and said, "Would 
you like to see mamma ?" 

" Of all things, dearest, if she will see me." 

" I am sure she will." 

My darling left me to speak to her mother, 
and presently returned with the answer that 
Mrs. M^Lachlan could not leave her husband, 
but would expect me in his room ; I was one of 
the family. 
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I went upstairs, my Emma with me. On 
the way I asked my precious one if her brother 
knew of the terrible event. 

^ ^ No/' she replied ; ^ ^ mamma thought it would 
be better not to tell him, at least, not yet ; for 
he is of such an impulsive nature, he would 
have been certain to have rushed off at once 
without waiting for leave ; and his commission, 
she said, was of the greatest consequence to 
him now, as we should have to live in a very 
different manner to what we have lately been 
accustomed to ; and she said much the same 
thing when I proposed telling you." 

I was prepared for a great deal, but scarcely 
for the spectacle that met my view on entering 
the sick man's room. 

I am not about to describe the awful appear- 
ance he presented; in a work on Practical 
Surgery the details would be revolting. 

For the first time since his "accident," Mr. 
M^Lachlan opened his eyes for a moment as I 
stood at the foot of his bed, closed them again 
directly, heaved a deep sigh, and shuddered 
from head to foot. 

I must hasten on. 

For weeks his life hung upon a thread. 

" Nothing but his naturally powerful consti- 
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tation coTild have saved him," surgeon Fletcher 
remarked to me, one day." 

" Do you think it was an accident ?" I made 
bold to inquire. 

" It might have been," was that gentleman's 
cautious reply ; *^but, mind you, I do not say it 
was." 

" It is a terrible aflfair." 

" Yes. By the way, am I right in supposing 
you are engaged to that charming young lady, 
his daughter?" 

I felt myself grow crimson — ^it was a subject 
I could not endure to hear named by strangers ; 
and coming from one who, however pre- 
eminently shining his professional character 
might be, was by no means a model of domestic 
virtue, I was stung to the quick, and replied by 
a very slight inclination of the head. 

" They must be very wealthy," he continued, 
quite xmabashed, glancing round the drawing- 
room, in which our interview took place. 

I said never a word. 

^^Is it not so?" the surgeon had the farther 
audacity to ask. 

^^I presume you have received your fee, 
Mr. Fletcher, each time you have seen your 
patient ?" 
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The great man coloured. I was rejoiced to 
see that I had effectually chastised his imper- 
tinent curiosity: he haughtily wished me ^^good 
morning," and stalked out of the room. 

I was rude enough to allow him to find his 
way out by himself. 

By slow, very slow, degrees my Emma's 
father recovered j but a very long time elapsed 
before he could speak, for the whole of his 
palate and the greater portion of his upper jaw 
had been blown away. 

Mr. Fletcher's contrivance for replacing the 
structures that had been lost was a marvel of 
surgical skill, and added much to the already 
<5olossal height of that gentleman's professional 
fame. \ 

As my mother-in-law had surmised, her hus- 
band's affairs were cruelly embarrassed. In 
addition to the heavy losses already alluded to 
as sustained through the dishonesty of a partner, 
he had speculated largely in foreign bonds, and 
had lost enormous sums. 

His creditors seized upon all that he had, 
and, owing to some flaw in the marriage settle- 
ments, his wife's property was also lost to her : 
they were, literally, cast penniless upon the 
world. 
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How happy I felt that I had an asylum to 
offer them. 

But it was not required. 

The principal creditors formed themselves 
into a Joints-Stock CSompanyj with limited lia- 
biKty, and appointed Mr. M'Lachlan manager of 
the Mart, with a commencing salary of three 
hundred a year. 

It was a great change for them back again to 
the cottage at Clontarf from The Grove; but, 
happily, my Emma's father was also a changed 
. man. 

He never alluded to tibe " accident,'' as the 
mysterious affair in the plantation had come to 
be generally called ; nevertheless, his daughter's- 
views and mine regarding it remained the 
same. > 

He was a changed man, and a happier than 
he had ever been. 

But I must not anticipate. 
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CHAPTER IL 



IN POSSESSION. 



My aunt Johanna (Mrs. Thorowgood), my 
uncle, and all my cousins, congratulated me, as 
did also my numerous acquaintances, Anglic^j 
fiiends. 

^' By Jove, you are a lucky dog !" exclaimed 
Dick, slapping me on the back with an earnest- 
ness that brought the tears into my eyes, and 
made me wish he had been less heavy-handed. 

^^ What's the salary, Bmra?" demanded 
Harry. '' A couple of hundred, I suppose ? " 

'^ Something about that," I replied, evasively, 
for I did not choose to enter into the question 
of ways and means with him. 

^^By jingo! you're a regular Croesus," re- 
marked another fellow, who often affected 
vulgar ^^colonialisms" in order to annoy me. 
" What are you going to shout on the strength 
of it?" 
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But I was in no hmnour for jesting, and beat 
a retreat as swifUy as possible. 

The Professor congratulated me waimfy; 
and coming from one I knew so well, and 
valued so biglily, his were, indeed, most pre- 
cious words, reriyed my drooping courage, and 
sent me home to the Terrace with a lighter 
heart than I had worn in my bosom for some 
time« 

I had been considerately allowed a mondi to 
prepare for my entombment, and had selfishly 
hoped not to have entered my living sepulchre 
alone; but, in consequence of the eyents narrated 
in the preceding pages, I was compelled, at die 
aipi^ation of my leaye, reluctantly compelled, to 
return in solitary state to the scene of nty 
future labours, and take up iny quarters in the 
great house allotted to ^Hhe doctor,?' which 
stood at some distance from any other habita- 
tion, on a small hill, opposite the Rectory, 
overlooking the village and the bay. 

I made provisional arrangements with my 
predecessor's servants, his groom, that is, and 
his cook, or shall I say maid-of-all-work? which, 
indeed, was the woman's proper designation. 

Frank I found to be a very smart fellow, 
much more so than I had expected to have 
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found in Ultima Thule. I did not then know 
how smart he was ; but his stay in my service 
was not of very long duration. 

Margery M^ Anvil, however, was a treasure r 
she was a good cook; a first-rate getter-up of 
shirts and collars ; a notable cleaner, scrubber, 
and scourer; and was, moreover, gifted with 
an inordinate love for pigs, one of which un- 
clean animals she insisted upon my purchasings 
at the quarterly fair in the adjoining town, 
^' to ate," as she expressed it, '^ the lavin's about 
the place." It was surely strange that Emma 
and she could not get on at all. 

One reason of their disagreement may have 
been that Margery was a rigid Catholic — a fact, 
however,, which did not prevent her subse- 
quently entering the service of a curate in the 
neighbourhood, in whose household she played 
a conspicuous part in certain mysterious events, 
which shall be narrated in due course. 

Ah, me ! It was a lonely life I led during all 
that time, though the agent was most kind, the 
rector Mendly, and the farmers as cordial and 
civil as it was in their bovine natures to be. 

I had purchased my predecessor's horse and 
jaunting-car ; but the latter I seldom used, as^ 
I preferred riding to driving, for I had been 
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-accustoDied ta the saddle -from' a very early 
;age, and in Dnmfemaghalee wa^s never at a 
loss for a small boy or girl to hold my animal 
whilst I paid my visits in the cottages. 

I^had but a sorry time of it, take it aU in all, 
during those first few weary monihs. It waa 
herOj there, and everywhere with me, day and 
night ; and such levees as I held on each day 
of opening either of my two dispensaries ! 

I feel c^ every one in both parishes 
obtained a ticket in order to have a good look .at 
" the new doctor," as they caUed me for a very 
long time, and from whom they seemed, I know 
not why, to expect great things. For instance, 
one. man, who had limped through life from 
infancy to old age on an upreduced dislocation 
of the hip-joint, came over, confidently e^^pect- 
ing that I would be able to " stretch out his 
leg" for him. 

An old woman, too, the bridge of whose nose 
had been totally destroyed by a lupus years 
before, was so good as to say she thought 
I was skilful enough to build her a new 
one. 

In a word, the maimed, the halt, and the 
blind flocked to me, as to another Peter or 
John, but were, necessarily, most of them dis- 
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appointed, for it was not in my power to work 
miracles of healing. 

Then the visiting calls I got were innumer- 
able — I mean invitations, or rather orders, to 
visit the poor. I had taken a ten-mile ride in 
one direction ope day, was caught in a heavy 
shower of rain, drenched through, had just 
come home, changed . my clothes, and was in 
the act of sitting down to dinner, when a 
T^reathless messenger rushed up to the door, 
and I had to hurry off again to within a few 
hundred yards of the place I had just come 
from. And thus it was day after day, until I 
began to feel that life was a burden almost too 
heavy to be borne. 

My predecessors must have had a very loose 
method of managing their patients, for I found 
the people most intractable, when I first took 
them in hand. 

AH the old women in the two parishes, for 
instance, were in the habit of assembling in 
the dispensaries when opened every Monday 
and Friday, for three hours each day; when 
they gossipped and discussed the scandal of the 
neighbourhood, until the noise exceeded that of 
any rookery, or flock of daceloes even, that I 
had ever heard. 
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I yn& compelled, in self-defence, to adopt 
strict measures, and put a stop to their little 
reunions, by admitting the patients one by one, 
»d »^ none .o loiter on fte p^omjone; 
they had been served. 

For the information of those who are ignorant 
upon such matters, I may state that each union 
is divided into a certain number of districts, 
each of wHch has its dispensary, withamedical 
officer attached ; except where, as in my case, 
owing to the paucity of inhabitants, one 
doctor is made to do duty for two districts, 
when the labour, but not the salary, is 
doubled. 

A certain number of ratepayers are selected 
by the magistrates, who are ex officio guardians, 
to issue relief-tickets to the poor. These tickets,, 
or " lines," as they are called, are of two sorts,, 
one hlo/ck^ for advice and medicine only, the 
other red^ requiring the attendance of the 
medical officer at the sick person's house within 
a reasonable time. 

The red lines are the bugbear of the doctor'^ 
life, for they are too frequently granted without 
due inquiry being made into the case ; and the 
unlucky medical man is not seldom called up 
out of bed, and forced to travel, often a distance 
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of many miles, in all weathers, to visit a person 
perfectly well able to come in to him. 

In the hands of an unfriendly guardian these 
tickets are a powerftd source of annoyance to a 
dispensary doctor, to whom, from whatever 
cause, said guardian may have, taken a dislike. 

I must say, however, that I had small cause 
for complaint against any of my Committee 
at Dumfemaghalee, where all applicants for 
"lines "were rigidly cross-questioned by the 
guardians, who took much pains to avoid 
giving me unnecessary trouble; for which 
consideration I trust I was proportionately 
grateftJ. 

Ludicrous mistakes, nevertheless, occasii)nally 
were made. For instance, I was on the point of 
setting out for Pennyletter one Simday morn- 
ing, when a red line was brought to me crossed 
" urgent." 

The locality I had to visit was on the very 
confines of my district, quite five miles from 
Dumfemaghalee ; and only pn my arrival at 
the place named on the ticket did I discover that 
the patient had been her own messenger ! for, 
upon my inquiring for "Judy Byrne," I was in- 
formed that she hadn't come in yet, as she Jiad 
some business to transact in the town, but that 

VOL. II. c 
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if I liked to wait, she 'd, aiblins, be back iu an 
hour. 

I leave the reader to guesS whether or not I 
€ompUed with this modest request. 

On anotiber occaision I was (udled out of b^, 
and hurried o£F, in the nudst of a violent stoorm, 
to aee a case said to be of a very serious nature, 
and upon reaching the cabin where the patient 
Hved, after wading acrx>ss a stroam and about 
two acres of bog, was shown a Httle girl with a 
" stye'' on her eye ! * 

^' What made you send for me at such a time 
of night for a trijEe like this?" lasked^ with 
very justifiable indignation. 

^' 'Cause," was the reply, "we only noticed 
it just now, and were afeared to let it run tiU 
momin\" 

Such cases, however, were the exceptiQa; 
and, indeed, many put off coming to me longer 
than they ought to have done, for fear of giving 
me trouble. 

On the whole, however, it was cheerless 
work. 

One old woman, who .was succumbing to a 
variety of disorders, I took a good deal of in- 
terest in ; and finding her deplorably ignorant, 
did what I could, and spoke the word in season 
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which is said to be of value, and which my 
Mend Woodward had sneered at. She listened 
very attentively, and I hoped T had made an 
impression ; but when I had said all that was 
on my mind to say to her, she sighed, and ex- 
claimed, — ^^ Ah ! doctor, dear, if I had some 
of the Quane's oil it ud give me an appetite, and 
I 'd soon be well again." . 

It was disheartening. ^^ Queen's oil ! my 
good woman ! I don't know what you mean. 
Are you sure it is not cod-liver oil you are 
ihinking about ? " 

No, it was Queen's oil, or the Queen's oil, 
and I could not imagine what that could be. 

I thought about it all the way home, for this 
old woman lived at Moighrath, in a small hovel, 
that must have been originally designed to 
lodge a goat ; but I could make nothing of it. 

I asked Margery if she had heard of such a 
thing. 

No, Margery was as much in the dark as I 
was. 

The Queen's oil was my first thought, almost, 
on awaking on the following morning, when a 
sudden explanation occurred to me — ^ ' Quinine ! '' 
I exclaimed, aloud ; that 's what the old lady 
meant!" And so I, subsequently, found it was. 
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They were a very strange race, the Diimfema- 
ghaleeans and Moighrathians, more Saxon than 
Celtic, and mbre Scotch than Irish; but they 
had a spice of originaKty about them, too, that 
distingaidied them from every other people 
with whom I have been brought in contact, in 
the old world or the new. 

I have said they were more Scotch than 
Irish — -at least, they seemed so to me, althoughi 
Mr. Dobbie would not admit their kinship to 
himself; at any rate, a great many Scotch 
expressions were in vogue among them, many 
of them so distorted from their originaLmean* 
ing, that a Scotsman would ^ have been quite 
at a loss to understand them in the connexion 
in which they had come to be used. 

Thus they say of Soanso that his is "a 
through other kind of place," meaning that it 
was not kept as tidily as it might have been ; 
they talk of his people, servants, or sons and 
daughters, as ^^Soanso's ones"; and on the 
occasion of one of his horses taking fright^ 
running away and capsizing the vehicle to 
which it was harnessed, they declared '' the 
beast was fritted by a boy, who pelted him wi^ 
stanes, when he run away and coped the kert " 
(cart). 
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^^ Canny" they use, indifferently, for gentle 
and gently; ^'sonsie'' for good-natured, or 
lucky, or nice ; an auction they call a '' cant " 
and they ^^flit" instead of remove into a new 
habitation. 

They are a warm-hearted and hospitable 
people, with all their faults, and, on the whole, 
were anxious to accommodate me in every way 
they could, and render as little galling as possible 
the yoke under which I groaned among them. 

^^A crushing at the heart" and an ^'informa- 
tion " were the two commonest complaints 
thereabouts. 

By the former term was meant a fit of indi- 
gestion. Of the rendering of the other I am in 
some doubt, but imagine it was used instead of 
inflammation ; but if so, that formidable compli- 
cation generally had no existence save in the 
imagination of the patient. 

Convidsions they called '^ nerves," and sup- 
puration ''healing"; while the dyspeptic 
^'boaked," and anything infectious was "smit- 
ting." 

An old woman one day very seriously in- 
formed me that she had a population about her 
heart ; which, considering the not too clearly 
and very dilapidated condition of her garments, 
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iividch migbt truly, k la Ward, have been said, 
to have coi^ted of "holes, wilh rags round 
them/' — ^I thought was not at all unlikely. 
However, she meant a palpitation^ whick waa 
quite another and more serious thing. 

I ^as Registrar of Births, Deaths, and 
MaiTii^es,, as well, as Medical Officer^ and 
dtien received very puzzling repUes to queries* 
I tried to put as plainly as possi«e. 

"Are you married?" I asked a man, one 
day. 
. "No, sir." 

"Oh! single." 

"No, sir." 

"A widower^ then ? " 

"No, sir." 

"What on earth are you, man, if you're* 
neither married, nor single, nor a widower ? " 

" My wife 's dead, sir." 
* " What do you want ? " I asd^ed of another 
man, who knocked at my door rather early 
one morning ; " have you brought me a line ? " 

" No, sir, I haven't." 

"Do you want to register a birth or a. 
death ? " 

" I do not, then." 

" What do you want, my good fellow ? " 
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'^ To put down a child's name, shure." 

^' How do you spell your name? " I asked 
of another. 

^^ It 's meself doesn't know ; shure you ought 
to know, without asking me." 

^^What are you?" I once asked a stupid- 
looking blockhead, who replied, ^'I'm a 
Catholic, sir ; " and I found that the only way 
to ascertain a person's occupation down there 
was to ask him what he " followed." 

The women, as in most other places, are 
quicker and more intelligent than the men; 
and I soon gave up asking the way to any 
house I wanted to visit of one of my own sex, 
who would be sure to stare at me open-mouthed ; 
or, if he did answer my question at all, would 
flounder into such a jumble of '' four lone ends," 
and ^' a turn to your right," or '' two turns to 
your left, until you come to more lone ends," 
that I generally gallopped off before he had 
got half through, to be set right in half a 
minute by some sonsie old woman depasturing 
her cow by the way-side. 

If the morals of the inhabitants were not all 
that could have been wished, they were not, 
certainly, worse than those of the dwellers in 
other villages of similar size and the like 
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isolated position; and I think I may say we 
might have furnished a bright example in that 
respect to more pretentious places ; but we are 
all so prone to believe in country innocence 
and pastoral purityj that we are apt to forget 
that where men and women congregate together 
in large niunbers, or in small, there will be 
recreant hearts and perverted intellects revellis^ 
in all that is forbidding and impure, and that by 
these exceptions' we are not to judge the mass. 

They were honest, however, those country 
folks ; at least, I never lost anything all the 
time I lived among them, except one duck, 
which may have been killed by the rats, and 
my garden and poultry-yard were quite de- 
fenceless. 

One of my fitst private patients was the old 
rector of the parish, to whom I have already 
alluded. He was an Englishman of excellent 
family, — one of the Smiths of London, he gavp 
me to understand; but had lived so long in 
Ultima Thule, he had grown as outlandish and 
barbarian in his ways as any of the natives. 

The first time I attended divine service in 
his church, — ^my "people" had no place of 
worship in either of the parishes, and it was 
only on rare occasions I could contrive to get 
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to Pennyletter, where they had a chapel, — it 
cost me a greater effort than I would care to 
^xert every day, to preserve a serious counten- 
ance, for the old gentleman had a curious habit 
of giving a little verbal hop at the close of 
every sentence, very difficult to describe, but 
horribly ludicrous to listen to, until one got 
accustomed to it. In fact, the first time Bob 
heard it, he positively laughed aloud, to my 
infinite horror, but fortunately it was not gene- 
rally remarked, as I coughed demonstratively, 
and drowned the unseemly merriment. 

Then the singing ! I have heard of country 
choirs being compared to cats, but I would be 
sorry to hurt the feelings of those amiable and 
useful animals by likening their sweet voices to 
the strains of the young people who accompanied 
Miss Lavery on the harmonium ; and when I 
:add that she treated that instrument as if it 
had been a pianoforte, the effect produced may 
be better imagined than described, especially 
as she deemed it a matter of no importance to 
keep time with the singers, who carolled away 
independently of her and of each other. 

The rector, too, was fearfully musical, and 
treated his congregation to an anthem now and 
then ; on which occasions the tears were more 
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\ . : , 

than once brought into my eyes, more espe- 
cially when ike reyerend gentleman joined ia 
lustily with what ought to have been the school^ 
master's solo. ^ 

The various emoluments of Mr. Smith's 
reetorj amounted to some fire hundred a year, 
in addition to which the late Sir Stewarfe 
Ifiddleton had paid a curate to assist; 
him. 

Now it so happened that some little time 
after my settlement in Dumfemaffhalee the 
clerical assistant sent in his resignation, but 
consented, at the rector's urgent request, to 
remain until 9ome one could be found to take 
his place. 

The thought occurred to me that the vacant 
post would just suit Charley Woodward, who 
was discontented with the appointment he then 
held, and had written to me to ask if there 
was any chance of his getting something to do 
in my neighbourhood. 

I spoke to Mr. Smith, who replied that he 
did not care who he had, so long as he was^ 
not bothered ; but if a gentleman, so much the 
better. 

Mr. Dobbie was kind enough to say that 
to be a friend of mine was a recommendation: 
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in his eyes. And so, to cut the matter short, 
Charley, Mrs. Woodward, and all their be- 
longings, were transferred to, and safely located 
. in, Dumfernaghalee by the end of June, just 
after my return from transacting some im- 
portant business on my own account in 
Dublin. 

Before going up to town on leave, Mr. 
Dobbie had called on me one morning in a 
state of high excitement, with a letter open in 
his hand. 

"I have just got this from Australia ! " he 
exclaimed, spreading out thfe document in 
question before me. ^'We may expect Sir 
John and Lady and Miss Middleton in Sep- 
tember or October, he says. He has given me 
carty blanky, and announces his intention of 
not interfering in any way with my arrange- 
ments, which is vera handsome on his part. 
He also says that Lady Middleton's health is 
in a precarious state, or he would have left a 
month earlier." 

As I have previously stated, it had been my 
intention to have brought my wife down 
with me to take possession together of our 
new home; but the sad event previously 
chronicled rendered that arrangement impos- 
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^ble to be carried out ; nor waa it until early 
in June that Mr. M'LacUan'B health was in a 
«afficiently satis&ctoiy condition to permit of 
my becoming his aon-in-la'W'. 

It is said that the course, of true lore nerer 
■did, and never does,. run smoothly. I can reply 
that our lore was true ; and yet, with the ^- 
-ception already recorded, nothing ever occurred 
to ruffle its pellucid deptiis, or mar the. beanly 
of the stream. 
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CHAPTER III. 



OUR HONEYMOON. 



Under the painful circumstances previously- 
detailed, ours waSj necessarily, a very quiet 
wedding; it was celebrated in a little, old- 
fashioned, quiet, out-of-the-way church, and 
there was not a creature at it but ourselves. 
Emma had no bridesmaid, unless her mother 
might be considered to have acted in that 
capacity; and Robert " gave her away." 

I had not invited my uncle and aunt ; for, 
to tell the truth, I was not over well pleased 
with them. 

When I had first announced my engagement 
to Aomt Johanna, and asked her to call and see 
my darling, she had answered me thus, — ''They 
are much too high and mighty peqple for poor 
me to visit, Tom ; " and it was useless trying 
ta disabuse her of the notion. After their re- 
verse, she, doubtless, thought they were too 
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little ; and it was a long time before we nptet 
Etgain. 

Yes, our wedding was ^ an extremely quiet 
3ne. My Emma was dressed in white, and had 
bhe orthodox wreath of orange-blossom, on her 
iead, of course. I ordered two private 
broughams to take the four of us to and from 
3hurch, and dismissed them as soon as we re- 
turned to Clontarf. 

My fsither-in-law was convalescent, btit 
surgeon Fletcher had not quite perfected his 
compensating apparatus ; so thai the pbor moso^^ 
ICr. M^Lachlan,. I me&n— dared not iq3pea:r m . 
public, and in private always wore a handisear- ^ 
($hief over his face, after tihe manner of Miooie^s 
veiled pjophet, or pseudo-prophet, as I should 
say.' 

We had no attempt at a wedding br^ik&st, no 
rejoicing of any kind ; but we were, neverthe- 
less, very happy— three of us, at aU eveoat^: 
Robert, his sister, and I. 

We had decided upon going to Cumberland 
long before ; and to Cumberland, accordingly, 
we went, and inspected the lakes and other 
show-places in that semi-enchanted and al- 
together enchanting county. 

I remember, when, after canvassing the 
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merits of a number of localities usually fre- 
quented by neogams at The Grove one evening, 
we were in doubt where to go for our post- 
nuptial tour ; Miss Marshall, with her habitual 
sneer, advised us to have "a, pretty quarrel 
about it." ^^ It was so delightful," she averred, 
^^ to make friends again." 

We thanked her for her disinterested advice, 
which neither of us had any mind to take ; nor 
have we acted on it since, for we are contented 
with the joys we know, and care not to rush 
after dubious delights, for we dread the deep 
Sloughs of Despond through which we should 
wade before reaching the doubtftd goal. 

Ah, me ! loverhood is a delicious phase of 
one's existence, but is to newly-wedded life as 
the bud to the full-blown rose. 

I shall not quarrel with those who profess to 
give the preference to the former. Chacun d 
son go4t, is a wise French proverb ; and if 
every one recognized its truth, and allowed his 
neighbours to act upon its advice, even as he 
himself is in the habit of doing, the world 
would be a pleasanter place to live in than it is. 

We are all, however, bom with a passion for 
converting others to our own tastes, and with 
some of us it is even the master-thought of our 
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existence; and the usual result, which needb 
no further notice here, invariably foUows. 

I.had a month's leave ; and we decided upon 
making the most of our time. 

Cumberland, with all its beauties* palled 
upon us before a week was out ; then we to<Jc 
the train to London, a city I had alw^s had 
an intense longing to inspect, but in wHch I 
had little thought, just then^ of dreaming an^y 
the evening of my days. 

We took lodgings in a private hotel, in a 
quiet street, and visited every place of note in 
the metropolis and suburbs. 

It is not my purpose to descant upon what 
we saw, for is not a fall description of it all '&^ 
bodied in guide-books and in countless oHitf 
tomes ? 

The fairy Palace at Sydenham, — ^the Christian 
Palace, as our Ethel calls it, — perhaps pleased 
lis most of any place we saw ; and there we 
bad the happiness of witnessing Blondin risk his 
life for the gratification of gaping crowds. 

We grew tired of sight-seeing ere the term of 
nay leave had expired, and set our faces home- 
wsirds while yet a week of liberty remained to 
be enjoyed. 

The passage across to Dublin from Liverpool 
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was something fearful ; but the effects of it 
passed off soon after we landed, and long before 
the car we had taken on the North Wall had 
carried us out to the cottage at Clontarf. 
There we spent six blissful days, rambling 
about the ^' green lanes," gathering primroses 
in the hedges — '^the pallid primrose in the 
bedge-row blowing," as some one writes — and 
pearly shells on the sandbank called ^^TheBohl." 

On the seventh day we returned to the North, 
with the rough, awkward edges of our novel 
position somewhat abraded and levelled off. 

Sight -seeing and pleasuring are tedious 
work ; and I was not sorry to buckle to once 
more, and tackle my life's task in earnest. 

How everything around me seemed to have 
improved ! 

No matter how fatigued, how disheartened 
I might be after my round of visits, a sweet 
kiss and a bright, happy smile awaited me on my 
return, and made me feel that life was, indeed, 
worth wearing. 

Happy days ! blissful time ! Why, why could 
they not endure for ever ? 

Alas! it is not good for us, strangers and 
pilgrims that we are, to enjoy too much down 
here, lest we should grow to love the ever- 

VOL. II. D 
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ehanging scenes through which we merely 
pass, on our way to a &irer and a l>etter rest. 

But we are not forbidden to pluck "Oolb^ 
jQowws that bloom by the King's highway: by 
nci means; they were placed thwe for our solace 
and delight, and he would, indeed, be fobliah^ 
who unheeded passed them by. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



AT HOME. 



Our first visitors upon my return to Dumfer- 
naghalee with my wife were, naturally, Mr. 
and Mrs. Dobbie, who were as kind and friendly 
as they could possibly be, and Emma was at 
home with them directly. 

Our eccentric rector was the next. When 
he chose he could make himself very agreeable, 
though his range of ideas was of the most 
limited. 1 cannot now recollect how we drifted 
into it ; but after a few common-place remarks 
on the weather and the crops, he launched forth 
into an extravagant eulogium on game-cocks 
and cock-fighting; which latter "chivalrous 
amusement," as he called it, he regretted had 
by legislative interference been prohibited. 

"But I don't care, ma'am," he went on, 
gesticulating fiercely; "I don't care; I have 
the finest breed of game birds in Ireland ; and 
I shall and will fight them, when and where I 
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please, in spite of all Ihe parliamentary hmabii^ 
inibewoildL" 

I think Emma was raHier afraid of him. 

Our next Yidtors arriyed in a carriage drawn 
by a vflfy creditable pair of bays, and were 
announced as tiie Rev. Mr. St. CSair, Lady 
Georgina, and Misf3 St. Clair. 

Mr. St. CSair was the yicar of tiie adjoining 
parish of Moighralh, which was wordi abont 
seren hmidred a year ; in addition to- which he 
was chaplain at Pennyletter Castle, and had 
a private fortnne, doable, some said treble, the 
amount of the emolmnents he derived from his 
chaplaincy and living. 

At the time of which I write he was s^bout 
fifty-one or two — a stout, jolly-looking, middle-r 
aged gentleman, who fisdrly showed his yearc^ 
andnevertried to hide them. His £eu>e was fbU 
and fresh-colomred, and was surmomited by a 
bushy crown of curly hair, once black, but 
beginning to be plentiftilly tinged with grey. 
He wore his whiskers round his face, only 
shaving his upper Kp; and time had meddled 
less with these appendages than with the 
covering of his head. 

His good temper was imperturbable, almost ; 
and even when disturbed, which the greatest 
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provocation could alone accomplish, he soon 
regained his equanimity, and the storm shortly 
blew over without leaving any trace behind. 

The Lady Georgina was tall and slight, and 
by no means destitute of a considerable amount 
of constitutional vigour, although she imagined 
herself to be delicate, and loved that others 
should be of the same opinion. She never lost 
an opportunity of parading her supposed in- 
firmities and afflictions before a certain-to-be- 
sympathizing audience; but she was capable, 
nevertheless, when occasion demanded, of un- 
dergoing an amount of anxiety and fatigue 
that would have completely overpowered her 
more robust husband. * 

Miss St. Clair was a buxom, countrified 
young lady, about twenty; she affected a lisp, 
wore her hair en baigneuse, and well brushed 
off her forehead, the better * to display her full 
and ruddy face. Seen beside my Emma I 
thought her hideous; yet in the county she 
was generally admired, and few girls were 
more in request. 

There was also a numerous succession of 
olive-branches, of whom more, perhaps, by- 
and-by. 

The St. Clairs considered themselves, and 
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were admitted by their neighbours to ra^ 
with^ the aristocracy of the county. Thej^ 
yisited at Ardmore House^ and also at Pemxy^ 
letter Castle^ when the Marquis was at 
home-— which was for about a fortnight ea^ 
year, during the partridge shooting season. 
They were on terms of intimacy with the 
Bishop of Highshire/ whose Bishopess was first 
cousin to the Duke of Lyttleton; so &at th# 
Reverend Rupert's non-promotion was a mai^bar 
of wonder to eyery one in the diocese excep* 
himsel£ 

Any person they condescended to notice wai 
at once token up by the lesser fry of gentiKiy 
in the neighbourhood : so that it was a matter 
of some importance to a n^wly-amved pro- 
fessional man to secure their patronage and 
support, » 

His reveirence was most friendly, the Lady 
Georgina most affable, and Miss St. Clair most 
charmingly gushing. On taking leave both 
ladies kissed my darling, and they all hoped 
soon to have the pleasure of seeing us at the 
Vicarage. 

I had met them before, and liked them very 
much. Emma took quite a fancy to her 
new friends, who had promised to introduce 
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us to "a number of nice people in Penny- 
letter." 

" What a sad event was the sudden death of 
poor Sir Stewart!" sighed Lady G^eorgina; 
^' just as he was on the point of getting 
married, too." 

" Very sad, indeed," I repKed. 

" And quite a young man," continued her 
ladyship. " He could not have been more than 
thirty." 

'^ He was every day of forty, my dear," in- 
terposed his reverence, suddenly breaking off 
in the middle of an animated account of some 
recent dispute with our rector, Mr. Smith, with 
which he had been entertaining my wife. 

" The new baronet," continued her ladyship, 
imheeding her husband's correction, "is an 
Australian, I hear. Is it true, doctor?'' 

"No, madam," I replied; "not an Austra- 
lijLn : he has lived and practised for many years 
in Melbourne, where it is currently reported 
that he has made a large fortune." 

" Indeed ! Were you acquainted with him ?" 

" Slightly ; but my friend Woodward, the 
new curate, knew him very well; and he is 
known to, and loved by, all the colonial 
churches." 
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" Dear me I" explained her ladyship, " I ant 
so glad to hear that : for do you know, doctor,^ 
I have been told that he is a dissenter ?" 

" You have been correctly informed, Ladj 
Georgina," I replied: " he is a member of ths^ 
Methodist Church, and has very £requenil|r 
occupied the pulpit in one of our suburban 
chapels." . 

I need not report the ajpimated discussion, I 
cannot call it conversation, that ensued. 

The Lady Georgina was not exactly a high- 
churchwoman, as that compound word is, at 
present, understood ; but she stood up uncom- 
promisi^gly for what she called " divine rights^* 
and "apostoKcal succession"; and held aH 
4 manner of dissent from her views on things 
ecclesiastical as unutterably abominable. 

I shall leave the reader to picture for himsdf 
her disgust when she found we belonged-for 
my Emma was a Presbyterian — ^to a class she- 
stigmatized as " schismatics, if not heretics." 

Poor Lady Georgina ! She was not without 
her good points ; but charity towards her neigh- 
bours in religious matters was not one of them. 

She was a Tory of the Tories, too, and there 
again clashed with the writer's opinions, which^ 
naturally, inclined the other way. 
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Mr. St. Clair was much more moderate in 
his views, whether ecclesiastical or political, 
and was not unfrequently upbraided by his- 
lady for lukewarmness ; but the worthy gen- 
tleman was by no means thin-skinned, and 
bore his scolding with perfect equanimity. 

He was, certainly, one of the best men I have 
ever met : there was not one atom of humbug 
or pretension about him, save in the matter of 
his change of name — for he had written himself 
Sinclair until his marriage with the ninth 
daughter of the seventh Earl of Sansterre, when 
he " reverted to the ancient orthography of his 
patronymic." 

Yes, that pardonable Kttle piece of vanity 
apart, I dare to say he was as nearly perfect 
as a man can be : generous, warm-hearted,., 
earnest, and hard-working, when he might 
have Kved a life of slothful ease. It is a pity 
there are not more men like him in the world. 

In the present instance, he managed, after 
one or two abortive attempts, to cast oil upon 
the troubled waters, and appease the storm. 

^^ I feel strongly," exclaimed her ladyship, 
when the compromise had been effected, '^ I feel 
very strongly on this subject, doctor, and I hope 
you will excuse my warmth." 
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I bowed, and after a minute or bo of silence^ 
the conversation reverted to the new baroiie* 
^dfiis family. 

" Have you ever met Lady Middletcm^ 
doctor?" 

^^Yes, Lady Georgina; she is an amiably 
truly good lady, and has done an immenffl.ty 
of good among the poor in Melbourne." 

"I am very glad to hear that; we sadly 
want a few ' more such persons among our 
resident gentry. There is only one daughter, 
IbeHeve?" 

"Only one." 

"Is she pretty?" 

"I have not seen her since she was a child ; 
then she was very beaxrtiful." 

" Oh !" exclaimed Miss St. Clair^ addressing 
herself to my wife; "you'll have to look ,out 
by-and-by, Mrs. Cochrane." 

"What for?" inquired my darling, inno- 
cently, and blushing at hearing herself called 
by her new name and title, to which she had 
not yet grown quite accustomed. 

" Why, that the doctor does not fall in love 
again with his old flame," explained Miss 
Bt. Clair. 

I could not help laughing outright. " If you 
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'Call a child o£ twelve or so an old flame, Miss 
St. Cflair, it is not what we are in the habit 
of doing in Australia." 

The young lady blushed, and looked rather 
confused ; while my wife rewarded me with her 
sweetest smile, which seemed to say, "I do 
not fear your falling in love with any one, 
Tom, while I am by." And my darling was 
right — as she always was, and is. 

'' The new curate, too, is an Australian, is 
he not?" 

" No, Lady Georgina," I replied. He lived 
in Australia for a few years, but was bom and 
brought up in Ireland — somewhere in the 
•county Clare, I believe." 

"Is he clever?" asked Miss St. Clair. 

" I think so," I replied. 

"What a pity he has married a servant out 
of a boarding-house, quite old enough to be his 
mother!" remarked her ladyship, who generally 
contrived to obtain the earliest possible infor- 
mation upon every point. 

" Mrs. Woodward is certainly some years 
older than her husband," I answered, " but she 
is a very amiable person, and never was a ser- 
vant. She and her sister, indeed, kept a 
l)oarding-house, but Miss Fernley took a much 
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more active part in its managoment thau ever 
her sister, Mrs. Woodward, did." 

" Ah I ". exclaimed her ladyship, "I was 
otherwise informed." 

" Incorrectly so, madam, I assure you. I 
lived for three years with than, and speak from 
personal knowledge." 

" When will you come over and dine with 
us at the Vicarage?" asked Mj-. St. Clair, with 
a view, no doubt, toxhanging the subject, and 
addressing himself to my wife, who looked over 
at me. 

" Any day that suits you,"' I replied, " will 
suit us, Mr. St. Clair; that is, provided, of 
course, no unexpected call should summon me 
away — a contingency for which I am always 
obliged to be prepared." 

" Of course ; but in any case Mrs. Cochrane 
might come. We can send the carriage for her," 
said her ladyship. 

"You are very kind," answered my wifej 
"but there is no occasion to give you that 
trouble ; we have our own car." 

*' True," replied her ladyship, " I had for- 
gotten; but you see Dr. Potts's predecessor 
kept no vehicle. Pray excuse my mistake." 

Emma blushed, and glanced at me in an 
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appeaKng manner, as much as to say, ^' When 
will these people go away ? " 

But they had no intention of leaving us so 
suddenly. 

^^ When do you expect the curate?" asked 
her ladyship. 

" To-morrow," I replied. '^ He would have 
been here last week, only, the curate's house 
had to be put in repair. Mr. Dobbie says the 
late occupants had left it in a rather neglected 
condition." 

^' I should think so ! " exclaimed Lady 
Georgina. " Why, I know for a fact they 
kept bees in the back-parlour, and hens in one 
of the best bed-rooms." 

Much more gossip of a totally uninteresting 
description followed ; and at last the St. Clair 
family rose and took their leave, warmly re- 
peated their invitation to pay them an early 
visit and stay to dinner, and drove off with a 
flourish down Dumfemaghalee High Street, 
bowing affably to the crowd of five women, 
one old man, and about a dozen children, who 
had assembled to witness, and loudly cheered 
them on, their departure. 

Several of the farmers and their '' good 
ladies " subsequently '^ paid their respects " ; 
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and when the stiffiiesfl of a first visit had worn 
itself off, proved very agreeable acquaintances. 

Thinga in general were by no means as bad 
as, at first sight, they had ai)peared. 

After a while we became on viHiting tRrms 
with several &miliea resident in and around 
Pennyletter — ^the Hobsons and the Dobsons, 
the Waddells and the Twaddells, the Dubour- 
diens and the Dubedats, the Brownes and the 
Smyths, the M'Whitters and tlie M'Lcans, of 
English, French, and Scotch descent, who 
composed the aristocracy of the neighbour- 
hood, amongst whom we spent a veiy pleasant 
time. 

We did noihing much for a month or six 
weeks but pay and receive visits. There was a 
good deal of monotony about tlie business, to 
be sure, as the conversation at each house was 
but a repetition of that in wliich we had just been 
involved, consisting as it did, at first, of meteo- 
rological observations, and then of iuqturies 
and answers respecting Sir John Middleton 
and family, or the new curate, as Woodward 
was universally designated ; but we enjoyed a 
good laugh now and then, which repaid us for 
a great deal of bore. 

At the appointed time we dined at Moighrath. 
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Vicarage, which was a capital old house, with 
a grand old oak staircase running up through 
its centre ; the only fault of which was that it 
somewhat curtailed the proportions of the 
adjoining rooms; but it was, nevertheless, a 
very comfortable place — that is, might have 
been made so, had the inhabitants had the 
slightest conception of the meaning of that 
word. 

But they had not; and the establishment 
well deserved the name bestowed upon it in 
the county, of " Throughother Hall." 

In the drawing-room, for instance, not one 
article of furniture, not a single ornament, was 
in its natural place ; books and periodicals lay 
scattered about the room in every direction; 
photographs and photographic albums were 
strewn on the floor; overgrown plants blocked up 
the windows ; and himgry birds screamed shrill 
notes of distress from the chimney-piece, or the 
top of the piano — which instrument, whatever 
its original pretensions might have been, had 
long settled down into an unpretending dumb- 
waiter, and woe betide the rash stranger, who, 
tempted by its appearance, albeit none of the 
most attractive, attempted to extract melody 
from its chipped and yellowed keys, for its 
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discordant notes were capable of slpnning the 
most unmusical ear. 

Yet Lady Georgina and her daughters 
hammered away at it by the hour on state 
•occasions, to their own complete satisfi^iction, 
and in happy unconsciousness of the torture 
they were inflicting on their. hearers. 

" We thought to have had some friends to 
meet you," exclaimed her ladyship, as she 
aflfectionately embraced my wife in the hall ; 
" but we have been disappointed. It will be 
their own fault, however, for I had a m'ce little 
supper for them, and we will have it all for 
'-tourselves." » , 

We were imable to decide whether Lady 
Georgina had reserved her " nice little supper" 
for herself and family after our departure, or 
whether she really applied that name to. the 
bacon sandwiches and corn-flour custards with 
which we were regaled after prayers, and afiber 
looking at which, for we could not touch them, 
we Both set out on our return journey of seven 
miles as hungry as could be. 

The more we saw of the St. Cflairs the more 
we wondered. There was no denying their 
good qualities, their unbounded hospitality, 
their genuine good-heartedness, and readiness 
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to oblige ; but they were absolutely without 
method. I never saw greater confusion than 
we witnessed g.t their table, where all was 
hurry and scramble. 

They had a number of servants, too, — so 
many, in point of fact, that they were really in 
each other's way ; and yet the young folks were 
perpetually running hither and thither at their 
father's or mother's bidding. 

Lady Georgina especially was perpetually 
on the watch — ^now admonishing one of the 
domestics, now one of the children. "Now, 
Sarah, Mrs. Cochrane has no bread; " "Edmund, 
give the Doctor some ale;" "Rupert, my dear, 
you are forgetting your visitors ; V and so on, 
until at length the weary repast came to an 
end. 

I sat with his reverence and the eldest son 
for a few minutes, when we joined the ladies 
in the drawing-room, where my wife was 
attempting to extract music from the old piano. 

Lady Georgina began asking about the 
Woodwards. ^ " Were they settled ? " 

" Yes," I replied, " I believe they are." 

" When will you call on them, papa ?" in- 
quired her ladyship, addressing her husband. 

" Whenever you like, my dear," he repKed ; 
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adding, for our information, '^ This is the nine- 
teenth since we came to live here, twenty — ^^ 

" Gracious ! I do wish you would not be so 
dreadfully particular about dates, my dear," 
exclaimed his wife. ^^ If you are so careless 
yourself of the flight of time, you might have 
some consideration for the feelings of those who 
may not be quite as indiflferent." 

^' I need not fear to hurt yours in that case, 
my dear ; for you look now, if anything, 
younger and prettier than when we were 
married, twenty — " 

" There, there, papa ; for goodness sake 
hush!" cried the lady, smiling, nevertheless, at 
the compliment paid her. '^ Answer my ques- 
tion, when will you call on the new curate ? " 

" Whenever you like, my dear. When do 
you propose paying your visit ? " 

" Not to-morrow, for Mrs. Copeland will be 
here ; nor the next day, for really Louisa and 
I must go in to Pennyletter ; and Saturday — 
well, I think Saturday will do. But, there ! how 
tiresome ! you will be writing your sermon, 
and will not be able to come ; how very tire- 
some ! and I so want to see Mrs. Woodward, I 
am told she is such a very interesting person. 
How provoking ! " 
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^^ Provoking that she should be interesting, 
my dear?" 

" No, papa; but so tiresome you can't come 
with us on Saturday." 

^^ I never said I could not, my dear." 

^^ But of course you can't." ^ 

" Well, if I can't, I can't, and that is all 
about it, I presume, my dear." 

" No ; but can you ?" 

" If you so very much wish it, my dear, I 
will try and make the sacrijfice." 

" Why not give them an old one, papa ?" 

" No, my dear, I have finished my sermon, 
«o that I need not fall back upon my old 
friends; and, moreover, I have to see Smith 
about M^Anulty." 

" Thank you, papa. Oh ! my dear, I do 
wish you would be more careful, and remember 
my nerves." This to one of her daughters, 
who had run up against her. 

^^ Indeed, mamma," replied the damsel, 
^^ there is no danger of any one living in this 
house forgetting them." 

" Augusta !" mildly reproved her father. 

" I beg pardon, I'm sure," replied that 
young person, good-humouredly; " I did not 
consider what I was saying." 
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Mr. St. Clair shook his head. 

" Don't shake your head at me, you solemn 
old man," cried his lively daughter, seizing 
her parent's face in both her hands and cover- 
ing it with kisses; ^^ don't shake your head at 
me, sir, or I '11 bite your nose off." 

^^ What does Miss Gustie want now?" in- 
quired his reverence, as soon as he had suc- 
ceeded in effecting his release. 

^ ^ Not anything at all, sir, only to know if I 
may go in with you on Saturday to Dum- 
femaghalee." 

^^ I knew you wanted something, missy ; you 
always do when you get so affectionate." 

^^ Don't say that, or I '11 maul you again." 

'' I defy you." 

'^ Now, then !" And Miss Augusta, with all 
the agility of seventeen, threw herself against 
her father, who manfully resisted the assault, 
and patiently submitted to have his hair tossed, 
his whiskers rubbed back against the grain, to 
be kissed a score of times at least, until the 
lady Georgina, losing patience, exclaimed, 
^' Kupert, I wonder at you ! What will 
Mrs. Cochrane think? Augusta, I command! 
Oh! h! h! h!" 

The sudden opening of the door by a youth 
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of about fifteen, who explained, — " Your reve- 
rence, Joseph wants to know if he may take 
i:he bay horses to plough the home-field to- 
morrow?" 

^^Yes," replied the father; "I don't think 
they will be wanted." 

^^ I do wish you would not scream so when 
you speak, Richard," peevishly exclaimed 
Lady Georgiana. 

"I didn't scream, mamma." 

" Yes, sir, you did ; don't dare to contradict 
your mother." 

'' Well, if I did, I can't help it, can I ?" 

"Richard!" said the father, in a warning 
voice. 

" Why does she — " whined the youth. 

"Hush, sir!" 

Richard held his peace, for there was a tone 
' of authority in the father's accents that was 
not to be disregarded. 

An altercation, however, then sprang up 
between Miss St. Clair and her eldest brother. 

" I shan't go," he exclaimed. 
' ' Who Risked you ? " It was his sister who spoke. 

" Shut up." 

"Children, children!" expostulated the 
father, " stop this wrangling." 
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" No oiie has tiio leaw oouipaBsiou on my 
nerreE," mounted the motile. 

The scene was becoming distzeBsing, but it 
waa put a stop to by Mr. St. Gair peremptorily 
bidding the disputants " Cease I" — a, cpoomand 
they dared not disobey. 

It was a great pity they did not cultivate a. 
little more the anbenities x£ life, for they w^e 
all really most sincerely attached io «ach 
other, and their disputatious wrangling wore' ' 
ibot Eis the lightest breeze rufiSin^ the oalin- 
waters of their existraice for a mom^t 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE NEW CURATE. 



We had been just a fortnight settled in Dum- 
fernaghalee when the Woodwards arrived, and 
were duly installed in the house allotted to 
Mr. Smith's assistant for the time being, at the 
opposite end of the town to where we lived. 

I was much surprised by the improvement 
which had taken place in my friend's appear- 
ance, and congratulated him upon it ; but he 
affected to treat the matter with indifference. 

^^How do you like the hole?" meaning 
Dimifernaghalee, was about the first question 
he asked me. , 

"Very much, indeed," I replied; "the 
people are very kind and attentive, and the 
patients not more troublesome than might be 
expected. I had a stiffish time though of it 
with them at first." 

"Hum! I'll take care they don't impose 
upon me." 
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Miss Matilda — Mrs. Woodward, I mean — 
looked^ six years younger at least than when 
she was married; and her hair, instead of 
being smothered in bear's grease and hidden 
from sight imder £t qlose chenille hair-net* was 
loosely, not to say airily, worn in coils on the 
top of her head, and was of a bright chestnut 
coloTur. 

I '^^s very much surprised, but was not iihcst 
acquainted with the marvellous virtues of ^ 
certain Transatlantic "hair-restorer," which waa 
just beginning to push itself into notice, -and 
tiM- since made the name of its inventrix 
fanious, 

"You have heard, of course," I remarked tp 
my fiiend, "about your old acquaintance and 
our new landlord ?" 

^i No," he replied ; " what do you mean ?" 

f^ Doctor Middleton: is it possible you have 
not heard that he has come into all this pro- 
perty, and is now Sir John ?" 

"By Jove!" exclaimed my friend; "by 
Jove ! " a piece of pagan profanity which was 
about the only one he then indulged in, and 
that but rarely. " How was I to know? You 
never told me, and I wasn't likely to have 
heard it from anybody else." 
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^' That 's true ; but you might have seen it in 
the papers." 

^a might; but I did not." 

I could see that he was moved, although 
«o reticent upon the subject; for he directly 
changed it, and never reverted to it again. 

I could not help fearing, knowing him as I 
did, his first meeting with Miss Middleton, but 
trusted to a certain impending event to wean 
him from his former idolatrous worship of that 
divinity ; for I had learned, much to my aston- 
ishment, that there was every expectation of 
his being shortly advanced to the dignity of 
parent. 

"You will attend to her, old fellow?" he 
had requested, upon the occasion of his con- 
fiding to me the wonderful intelligence. 

" Pray excuse me," I replied, for I dreaded 
the consequences to the patient ; on account ot 
her age, for shewas fully forty-six ; and I had 
not then acquired that happy indiflterence to re- 
sults of which I now can boast, and which is only 
engendered by multiplied experience. "You 
had better engage Watson, from Pennyletter." 

" It is such a distance," pleaded my friend. 

" There will be plenty of time," I replied ; 
"however, to satisfy you, I will undertake the 
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preliminaries, provided Watson shall be there 
at the end." 

And thus the important matter wsa arranged. 
But, contrary to my anticipations, everything 
happened in the most satisfactory maam^, and 
Watson was not sent for after all. 

The child, a small but healthy little fe&ow, 
was immediately baptized by his feither, m^ 
named George, after his uncle who died in 
Australia; and both he and his ^mother pro* 
gressed much more favourably thkn might have 
been expected. 

I must hasten on. 

The next mail from Australia brought Mr. 
Dobbie letters from Sir John. Lady Middleton 
was still in such a precarious istate, that the&i^ 
projected departure from the colony had to 
be indefinitely postponed ; nor did subsequent 
accounts tell of any improvement in her lady^ 
ship's condition. 

Two years passed away, during which Charles 
Woodward's popularity in all the country round 
grew exceedingly ; so much so, that the rector, 
Mr. Siiiith, now very rarely preached, but per- 
mitted his curate, except on special occasions, 
to occupy the pulpit both morning and even- 
ing; and Charles had preached at Moighrath 
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and Pennyletter, and even as far as Banntown^ 
and Victoria, and had, everywhere, given un- 
bounded satisfaction. 

After all, he appeared to have found his true 
vocation. I was astonished at his eloquence 
and great command of language, for which I 
was totally unprepared. 

^^ All my femily for generations have had the 
gift of the gab," he said to me, one day; ^^I 
suppose it is hereditary, and has been latent in 
me all these years, only waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to develope itself." 

^' I suppose so," I assented. 

^/I need not ask you whether my preaching 
is effective," he went on, ^^for I can tell that 
myself, by contrasting the attendance in the 
church with what it was when I first came here,, 
and when Smith sermonizes." 

Certainly that poor old gentleman had no 
particular gift, although, when he did occupy 
the pulpit, he made a point of talking for an 
hour — a practice which Woodward was much 
too worldly-wise to imitate : his sermons rarely 
occupied more than twenty minutes in the de- 
livery ; so that when he concluded he left his^ 
audience disappointed that he had finished so 
soon, and anxious to hear him again, which 
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was exactly what he aimed at ; while the rector, 
on the contrary, could not be reasoiied out of 
talking his congregation to sleep ; and the ccm- 
sequence was, that nobody would go to ehurch 
when they knew he was to deliyer the address. 

Charles had one day preached before the 
Bishop of Highshire at Pennyletter, and was 
warmly congratulated by his lordship,-. 

" I shall be a bishop myself some day, by 
Jove!" he exclaimed, when recounting his 
triumph to me next morning. 

" No need to swear about it, that I can see/' 
I replied. Whereupon my Mend turned on: 
Ms heel and walked out of the surgery. 

As I have before observed, there was a 
strange affinity between us two. I could not 
fefl^om the Jyatery. It was -o ^co^on 
thing for the same thought to arise dimul- 
i;aneously in both our minds ; and his ideas on 
many subjects were as peculiar as my own, 
with which they perfectly coincided, although 
we had never, so to speak, compared not 
upon them together. 

I was not myself aware how strangely similar 
were our views on most points, until after I 
had heard him preach several times. And 
yet there was much and serious dissimilarity 
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between us. Nevertheless, the question was^ 
perpetually recurring to my mind, ^' Are we a 
divided entity, or two separate beings, with 
a strong resemblance to each other ? " But I 
never solved the difficulty ; I dare say I never 
shall. 

Yes, his popularity grew and increased 
amazingly, and culminated in a perfect ovation 
on the occasion of a sermon he preached when 
the anniversary of the battle of the Boyne fell 
on a Sunday, in the year following his arrival 
in the district. 

For, be it known, our two parishes were 
vehemently, not to say violently, Protestant 
in all their ways, and kept all the feasts of 
Orangeism with great, if not exactly religious,, 
zeal. 

The Middletons, for generations, had been 
devoted to the same cause, — as well they might, 
for they had received the fee simple of their 
Irish estates as a reward for their adherence ta 
William the Third ; but on condition of extir- 
pating, or at least reducing to the extremest 
degree of tenuity, the Papistry who had 
hitherto lived on, or owned, the land; and^ 
as in duty boimd, the brave General Mid- 
dleton, the founder of the family, and his 
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•descendants, Mtlifully observed the ocmnpiid^, 
.and granted leases to those only who agrwd i{» 
"turn," These ** land Protestants," h^w^eir^esr, 
as !iaight have been expected, w^re but cK^lry 
disciples of the new £itth ; but the^ ekildreii; 
brought up in it, and i knowing no otibi^, 
became its zealous, if not very enlightened, 
supporters ; so that good came out of llie ^^; 
after all.* 

So much so, that at the date of which I write 
/there was no mass-house, as Oatholic dturcbeif 
are irreveifently termed about Dumfemaghale^, 
nearer to us than Pennyletter, quite seventeen 
nules away;, and but that a priest came oi^er 
once a fortnight from that town, and p^6rmed 
lis services in a large room <rf the hofad, <3ie 
Byrnes, Murphys, O'Reillys, and Q-ormacAS) 
who yet lingered, few and fer between, on^Hil 
estate, would probaWy soon have lapsed iMIso 
heresy, as their less stable brethren, Ihe 
Gordons, M^Clevertys, Laverys, and Penni- 
thoms, had already done, to their manifest 
worldly improvement, at all events. 

It had taken generations of coercion to bring 
matters to such a desirable state ; and had the 
late Sir Stewart, but especially Sir John, been 
irue to the traditions of their forefathers, the 
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Temarkable fact of two Irish parishes without 
a single Romish inhabitant would have been, 
in the present day, undoubtedly realized. 

Such a state of aflfairs as I have described 
was a subject of much congratulation to the 
Protestant majority, and was quietly accepted 
by the Popish minority. Consequently, the 
harmony existing between the two sections of 
the population remained uninterrupted for a 
long series of years, even during the most 
boisterous celebration of the high festivals of the 
Twelfth of July and the Fifth of November. 

This harmony, I regret to say, my friend, 
Charles Woodward, the new curate, was the 
primary cause of disturbing. 

It was unintentionally done, I have no doubt ; 
l3ut the breach, once made, gradually widened, 
until a complete disruption of our society was 
ihe most lamentable result, which was thus 
l3rought about. 

In the July following my friend's arrival in 
Dumfemaghalee, the Twelfth of July fell on a 
Sunday, and the rector was announced to preach 
in the morning. Notwithstanding this dis- 
couraging intelligence, however, the various 
Orange lodges marched, with all their banners 
and insignia, through the town, and filled 
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the house of worship long before the hour 
of divine service arrived. Mr. Smith dis- 
coursed for nearly two hours, and was list- 
ened to with respect, if not with unbounded 
admiration. 

In the evening, however, it was far different. 
It was known far and wide that the curate, 
whose reputation was already great, would 
preach ^^ a proper Orange sermon"; and the 
devoted adherents of the faith poured in from 
every quarter, some even coming from Bann- 
town ; so that the church could not accommodate 
one-third of those who sought admission within 
its walls. 

Such being the case, it was proposed, by 
whom I know not, that at the close of the ser- 
vice the curate should address the assembled 
multitude from the porch, which, after a mo- 
mentary consultation with the vicar, he con- 
sented to do. A pulpit was extemporized, and 
the people, grouping themselves around, pre- 
pared to listen in breathless expectation. 

I noticed several Roman Catholics among 
tlic crowd, and wondered what they were 
doing there ; but I was more especially sur- 
prised to see the priest from Pennyletter. 

I am not sure that Cliarles saw him ; but if 
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he did, the sight only spurred him on to greater 
exertion. 

I am not about to reproduce the sermon — it 
would serve no good purpose to do so ; and I 
am still of opinion it would have been better 
left unpreached. 

As a rule, my Mend's pulpit orations, always 
delivered extempore, though I believe much 
studied ai home, were, of their kind, perfect ; 
the language was choice, but simple; the 
images and similes startling and novel, but 
patent to the most rustic intelligence ; but they 
wanted life, reminding me of an exquisite 
statue of irreproachable beauty and proportion, 
but inanimate and cold. 

On the present occasion it was different ; the 
preacher had evidently determined to do his 
best. He looked pale but collected, like a man 
who had girded up his loins for the battle, 
resolved to conquer or to die, none the less that 
his arch-enemy was before him, — the close- 
shaven ambassador from Rome, who had 
travelled with me from Banntown to Penny- 
letter on the occasion of my first visit to the 
North. I little guessed then what the man's 
errand was, though I have long since found it 
was to sow discord between the opposing sec- 
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lidons of our population; and how well liie 
Father O'Rafferty succeeded in his missiim time 
will show. 

And yet he was not a bad man, apart hmn, 
his craft, Ihat is to say,-— fisir frcmi it ; Iwit lie ww 
an enthusiast, as great in his vrey bb Gkasikm 
Woodward in his, and, that I should hamb to 
say it, far more sincere. But it was a pity he 
wouM force himself among the crowd that day, 
for he heaa*d what he did not like, aaid coedd 
not answer; and, as Pharaoh of cdd, he 
hardened his heart, and set himself up in: mst- 
yielding opposition to an adyersary who n^irt, 
possibly, by conciHatory measures, faa^e geiwl 
him for a Mend, or, at least, have not aroused 
him from his former quiescent state, 
doubtless, it was so to be. 

The curate selected for his text the twenty- 
second verse of the ninth chapter of the Second 
Book of Kings : — " And when Joram saw J^u 
he said, ^ Is it peace, Jehu ? ^ And he answered, 
^ What peace, so long as the whoredoms of thy 
mother Jezebel and her witchcrafts are so 
many?"' 

Charles spoke for an hour. I never listened 
to such a withering, scathing, annihilating 
piece of passionate eloquence in my life, and 
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irust I never shall ; his every word fell on my 
-ears like molten lead. What, then, must its 
effect have been upon those whose ancestral 
faith he so fiercely assailed and vituperated? 

The priest writhed; but I could not altogether 
pity him, — ^he had no business to be there. 

On the majority of his hearers, however, the 
effect produced by my friend^s oratory was 
electrical. The densely-packed mass surged 
and heaved with varjdng emotions as they 
eagerly drank in the torrent of burning words 
ihat fell from the preacher's lips : the slightest 
intimation from him, and not a Papist in the 
town had been left alive. At one moment I 
feared for Father O'Rafferty's safety, so intense 
was the excitement produced by the allusion 
to ^^ wolves in sheep's clothing that prowled 
about among the flock, seeking, after the manner 
of their great infernal prototype, whom they 
might devour." But, happily, he escaped 
without injury, and withdrew before the con- 
diusion of the discourse ; but it was injudicious 
conduct on his part to have gone near the 
church at all. 

At the close of the curate's denunciatory 
harangue, the crowd, which must have num- 
bered considerably over a thousand, burst into 
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a loud and perfectly irrepressible shout of 
applause, which changed into a terrific shriek, 
as the preacher, overcome by his emotions or 
his exertions, or both, fainted, and was carried 
into the yestry in a state of insensibilitv. Some 
minutes elapsed before he regained conscious- 
ness, when a most distressing scene occurred 
with his wife, who went into violent hysterics 
— a contagious complaint, which spread among 
the excitable female portion of the crowd, sa 
that I had quite a busy afternoon attending ta 
them all. 

As soon as my friend made his appear-^ 
ance at the door of the yestry, after his 
recovery from his swoon, he was forcibly 
seized by a number of his parishioners, hoisted 
upon their shoulders, and borne off in triumph 
to his house. 

The excited crowd yelled and hurrah'd till 
they could yell no longer, and otherwise con-- 
ducted themselves in a reprehensible manner. 
Fortunately, no breach of the peace occurred, 
although there were two or three Romanists in 
the police garrison of the town who would have 
given a week's pay for the pleasure of putting a 
few of the more demonstrative in the lock-up. 

On the whole, I must say the demonstration 
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*was not an edifying one ; it resembled much 
more a savage corrobboree than the celebration 
of a Christian festival, as many of the more 
sober-minded spectators thought; and I 
felt sorry for my friend and his flock, whose 
passions he had aroused. 

I was anxious to ascertain Mr. Bobbie's opinion 
of the proceedings, and their probable results ; 
but that gentleman, with the caution habitual 
to persons of his nation, merely replied, " Aye, 
aye ! " to all my remarks and inquiries. Nor 
ivould he conmiit himself to any further or less 
equivocal expression of his feelings on the sub- 
ject, of whatever nature they might be. 

Mr. Smith, the rector, professed himself 
enchanted. ^^ It was more like a good battle 
of cocks than I have seen for a long time," he 
.said, with a chuckle. ^^ Woodward 's a fine 
fellow, and has the right metal in him." 

Mrs. Woodward, I think, was thoroughly 
frightened. I know my Emma was ; and as 
for the curate himself, when his excitement 
had subsided, I think he was rather ashamed, 
than otherwise, of the whole transaction. 

For my own part, I deeply regretted what 
Tiad occurred, though far from, at the time, 
foreseeing all that was to grow out of it ; and 
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yet I was as far as any Orangeman of them all 
from sympathizing with Popery in any shape 
or form ; but as a stranger, or, I might say, a 
foreigner, I was miable fully to enter into the 
popular feelings on the subject : nor could I, 
like the rest of the people, work myself 
into a state of frenzy at the sight of a scrap of 
yellow ribbon or an ochrous flower, which had 
the same effect upon the great majority of my 
fellow-townsmen that a morsel of scarlet cloth 
is supposed to exert upon a bull or a turkey- 
cock. 

There must be something in the climate of the 
island to account'for it, I suppose; but it is a 
fact that two or three years later I was almost 
as prejudiced as any of them, and came very 
near allowing myself to be persuaded into 
becoming an Orangeman. 

But I must not anticipate. 

What good, I then asked myself, is done by 
such stirring-up of popular prejudices, and 
arousing of dormant animosities and grudges ? 
It was not thus the apostles preached and con- 
verted their thousands by a single sermon.. 
But the mischief was done, and was irre- 
parable. 

On the other hand, the curate's already great 
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popularity was increased a thousandfold by 
his Twelfth Day's discourse ; and when, some 
months subsequently, the reverend rector was, 
very suddenly, taken jfrom among us by an 
attack of gout in the stomach, a numerous and 
influential deputation of the parishioners waited 
on the agent, and petitioned him to appoint 
my friend to the vacant post. 

Mr. Dobbie, who had received carte hlanche, 
and, which was more to the purpose, power of 
attorney, from Sir John to manage all his Irish 
affairs during his absence, at once granted their 
prayer ; and Charles was inducted — I believe 
that is the word — into the Rectory just three 
months before the arrival in Europe of the 
baronet and his daughter. Poor Lady Middle- 
ton had gone to her rest at last ; and in those 
three months several events, of much impor- 
tance to all concerned, took place, of which 
more by-and-by. 
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CHAPTER yi- 



A BLIGHTED BUD. 



If there is one sight in all the wpr^d more 
heart-rending than another, it is that of an aged 
parent mourning orer the untimely death of 
an only child; for the loss is irreparable-nato 
hop A in^parable ; ..a if tJ child w. 
an in£sint, a tender bud just unfolding its petals 
in the genial warmth of the maternal loveshine, 
the poignancy of the suflferer's grief, and the 
spectator's regret, is enhanced a thousand'-fold* 

It had been a very pleasant study for me 
watching the gradual development of the 
parental instinct in my Mend and his wife ; 
which I had abundant opportunities of doing, 
as I was perpetually called in, by either father 
or mother, to pronounce upon some fancied 
ailment of their darling. 

I say fancied, for the child was remarkably 
healthy, and cut his eye-teeth even without 
wincing. 
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Of the two, I thii:ik Mrs. Woodward was 
more under the influence of the newly-awakened 
instinct than her husband, and seemed to have 
taken a new lease of her life. From being silent 
and studious, poring for hours with nose on 
page over some thrice-thumbed novel, she had 
grown sprightly and active, ever bustling about, 
humming snatches of long-forgotten nursery- 
rhymes, or talking to the little one in that 
nondescript motherly language which babies 
are supposed to understand, and which bears 
the same relation to the ordinary speech of 
humanity, that the clucking of a hen to her 
callow brood does to the varied and vivacious 
notes of her daily life. 

That Charles was very fond of his infant, I 
have no doubt ; but his was a shallower nature 
than his wife's. He was not susceptible of deep- 
seated feeling ; and, naturally of an excitable 
temperament, he resembled nothing so much as 
a bottle of champagne, unless it might be one 
of soda-water. 

Uncork him, — ^that is, let him give vent to his 
pent-up emotions, — and in a few moments the 
carbonic acid had mingled with the surround- 
ing atmosphere, — and he had become as ^'flat, 
stale, and unprofitable " as either of the fluids 
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to which I have compared him afler passing^ 
through a similar process. 

My wife had grown very fond of Mrs. Wood- 
ward and was much with her, of which I was 
glad, as I beingj necessarily, so frequently 
absent from home, my darling must have been 
very lonely without her companionship ; in- 
deed, she saw so much of both mother and 
infant at that time, that I have vainly endea- 
voured to persuade her to write this chapter 
for me ; but she pleads inability, which I 
interpret disinclination, which does not sur- 
prise me, for it is a painful one. 

I had no very defined ideas upon the subject 
before, but since that time I have never been 
able to look upon an elderly person with a 
baby or babies without a feeling of regret akin 
to sorrow. 

With the young parent there is always the 
hope that if your treasure, in the mysterious 
and unfathomable course of Providence, should 
be taken from you, there will shortly be another, 
— not to occupy his place, for that, under what- 
ever combination of circumstances, can never be 
filled, — ^but to wean the bursting heart from the 
too assiduous contemplation of its bereavement, 
by pouring in the rich wine and oil of a newly- 
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found existence deriving its being from your* 
own. 

But with the aged no such consolation is 
possible, and, unless supported by a stronger- 
hope, which is not of this, world, the afflicted 
one's condition is pitiable in the extreme, too 
often ending in the cruel oblivion of insanity. 

The Woodwards' child was a sweet engaging 
little creature at the time of which I write. He 
was eighteen months old, and could run about 
and lisp many words in a pretty infantile 
manner, perfectly unintelligible except to the 
initiated. 

He had not had one hour's illness since he 
was bom, and was as plump and mottled as any 
mother could desire; he was preternaturally 
good-tempered, too, and was seldom, if ever, 
heard to cry, even when imdergoing the terrible 
ordeal of the bath — an operation nearly always 
performed by his mother, who was thoroughly 
wrapped up in her son, of whonj, to use the 
expression in vogue down in Highshire, she 
was as proud as a hen with one chick. Poor 
lady ! 

K Charles had been a favourite with the 
people while curate, as rector his popularity 
was, if anything, increased ; and the knowledge 
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that he had pulled down a wasp's nest about 
their ears, served rather to tighten the bonds 
of aflfection that linked him to his parishioners, 
who expressad to a man, and especially to a 
woman, on evervor.nflsion, their entire readiness 
io do everything, possible or impossible, for him 
and his. Next to its father the child, I think, 
had the strongest hold on the popular aflfection, 
every one seeming to take a personal interest in 
the pretty little fellow; so that the general 
consternation which seized upon all when the 
news of his death was spread abroad one morn- 
ing may be readily imagined. 

It was impossible, every one said; and 
crowds besieged the Rectory, anxiously hoping 
that the sad intelligence might not be true. 

Unfortunately, it was ; the closed windows 
but too plainly proved it to the most sceptical. 
Some of the villagers, nevertheless, were not 
satisfied, and made their way round to the 
back of the house, to receive from Margery 
M^ Anvil a final confirmation of their fears. 

^' It 's a judgment on them, honey," whined 
one old crone to another, — ^' a judgment for 
keeping a Papist about the house, when there 's 
so many good Protestants in the town would 
be glad of the place." 
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The conviction that this was indeed the case 
by degrees forced itself upon the minds, not 
only of those who were ignorant and super- 
stitious, but of many who ought to have known 
better. After a while, rumours of foul play 
were bandied about in whispers, but had no 
foundation, I still believe, save in the imagi- 
nation of the propounders. 

It wast croup some said the child died of y 
others, maintained it was convulsions : really,, 
the poor little thing was strangled by a grape, 
which got into his wind-pipe and suffocated 
him — no one about him having the knowledge 
or the presence of mind necessary to relieve 
him ; whilst I, unfortunately, was miles away at 
the time, attending to a very dangerous case, 
and, though immediately summoned by a mes- 
senger to whose feet love and fear lent wings, 
the child was dead long before I could reach 
him. 

The parents' grief was something terrible to 
witness, the father's especially, though the 
mother's was more intense. When I went in 
to see my friend, after ascertaining that the 
promising little life of his son was extinct, I 
found him wallowing on the floor in his study^ 
and madly dashing his head against the ground. 
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I spoke to him gently, tenderly, as he might 
have done to the child. He cursed me, and 
ordered me away. ^^ It is your hxlt ; if yom 
had been at home, I shbuld not have lost my 
son.'^ 

That was true enough, but it was mot aiy 
&ult. I had not a bipartite existence, to permit 
of my being in two places at &e same time. 
Some such idea occurred to me as he spoke, 
but I did not give it utterance, but said some- 
thing about bowing to the will of Providence. 

" Do you think it was by God^s 'will that my 
child died?^ asked the poor bereaved hMiest, 
sitting up on the floor, and lookix^ stead% 
at me with a wild, terrifying expression in his 
deep-set eyes. 

I murmured the assent whkh is too often 
unthinkingly given in such cases. The un- 
happy man flung himself once more with vio- 
lence on the ground, and cursed his Makw in 
the exceeding bitterness of his soul. 

Even now, after all these years, I sicken as 
I arecall the pitiable scene. I will believe that 
he was not responsible for word or deed, and 
that the awfiil blasphemy has not been laid ip 
his charge. 

I was afraid he would do himself an injury, 
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and dreaded leaving him, although by remain- 
ing a spectator of his anguish I might irritate 
him more. 

^^ Charles," I whispered, stooping down and 
lightly touching his shoulder, "Charles, my 
dear Mend, my almost brother, pray, pray be 
calm ; let me persuade you to lie down. I will 
send you a composing draught." 

" If you don't want me to do you a mis- 
-ehief, leave me ! " he screamed, but without 
raising his head from the ground. 

Perhaps it was unwise of me to persist, but 
I continued, — " Remember the example you 
owe to your parishioners. What would they 
think if they could see and hear you ? " 

His reply was a curse, consigning them and 
me to everlasting perdition. It was useless 
trying to reason with the man in his then 
frame of mind, so I left him, not without mis- 
giving, and went upstairs again to Mrs. Wood- 
ward's room, where she had remained in a 
swoon ever since the occurrence. 

She had rallied, and was standing by the 
little bed whereon lay the poor child's body. 
The expression of her features was that of blank 
despair, — ^not a tear welled from the sorrow- 
frozen eyes, — ^not a sigh convulsed the grief- 
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stricken breast : the poor soul was in a state of 
moral collapse, from which, indeed, she never 
afterwards entirely recovered. 

Margery M^ Anvil was with her, administer- 
ing such consolation as was at her command ; 
but it seemed to have little eflfect upon its 
object, whose mental gaze was fixed upon the 
^^ spirit-land." 

^'Do you think he is in heaven?" asked 
the mother with appealing eyes, and indicating 
her lost treasure, as she spoke. 

What could I say ? I did not believe as she 
did, but could not tell her so ; neither could I 
say it was as she wished, while it was clearly 
no fitting opportunity for raising an argument 
about the question. After a moment I replied, 
slightly altering a text of Scripture to suit the 
occasion, as a great London preaching star had 
felt himself justified in doing, ^^ It is well with 
the child, — it is well." 

^^ Well ? " she repeated after me. ^' Well with 
him, Mr. Cochrane, but ill with me — ill with 
me. How can the good God you all speak of be 
so cruel ? " 

^^Hush! hush!" I exclaimed; ^^it is in- 
explicable now, but we shall understand it all 
clearly hereafter.'* 
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She wrung her hands in an excited manner, 
and, fearing an attack of hysterics, to which 
complaint she was subject, I urged her, as 
gently as I could, to be calm. 

"Calm!'' she cried, "I am calm; you see 
I do not shed a tear. Yes, I am calm, per- 
fectly calm" — ^here she commenced walking 
up and down the room, with her hands clasped 
upon her breast. 

"You will make yourself ill," I said. 

She laughed, a strangely discordant laugh. 
"I never felt better or stronger in my life. 
How is Charles ? how does he bear it ? He is 
sorry, don't you think so ? " 

" Sorry, Mrs. Woodward ! the poor fellow is 
almost beside himself with grief. I would not 
have left him only I felt I was in duty bound 
to come and see after you." 

"Never mind me, I am quite well able to 
take care of myself; go to him. This comes 
of making an idol of the child. I often feared 
how it would be, though powerless to prevent it." 

What could I say ? I had had the same idea 
myself more than once. I said what words of 
consolation occurred to me, and, finding them 
unheeded by the mourner, asked her if I should 
send Emma to her. 

VOL. II. G 
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^^No," she answered; "go to my husband, 
he will bo uneasy about me, poor fellow. I 
cannot leave this room, or I would go to him 
myself. Good-night. Margery will do all I 
want." 

" I would recommend you to lie down, Mrs. 
Woodward." 

" I shall not — ^not now, at least. Don't think 
me rude, but I wish you would go away and 
leave me." 

I had not succeeded in my self-imposed rdle 
of consoler ; perhaps I had not prosecuted it 
with sufficient tact. 

I returned to the study. Charles was lying 
on the sofa. I spoke to him, softly, but he gave 
me no answer. He was either asleep or pretended 
to be. A momentary thrill passed through me. 
"No, thank goodness! he breathes." 

I went out cautiously, careftdly closed the 
door behind me, and turned my steps towards 
home, more disposed to cavil at the inscrutable 
decrees of an all- wise Providence than I had 
ever been in all my life before. 

Emma would have gone to the Rectory at 
once, but I dissuaded her from doing so. 
" The blow has been so awfully sudden, 
dearest," I said, "that they cannot even bear 
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io think of it yet — to-morrow will find them 
calmer, and, I trust, more resigned. Think how 
we should feel if it had pleased God to take 
our Ethel ? " 

My darling buried her face on my breast, 
and whispered, "My precious little darling! 
If it was the Almighty's will that she should 
be taken fi:om us, I believe, Tom, dear, I 
could bow my head and say. Thy will be 
done." 

I kissed my wife, and we both, with one 
impulse, went upstairs to the nursery to look 
at our treasure sleeping in her bassinette. 
What a picture of health and innocent beauty 
she was! and how thin a partition separated 
her, and us, fi:om the emotionless grave I The 
thought was too harrowing. I stooped down 
and kissed the slumbering cherub, who awoke, 
and, holding out her little hands, lisped, ^^ Take 
me up, tata." 

Poor Charles! poor Mrs. Woodward! I felt 
for them, at that moment, as I had not felt 
before. 

Mysterious are the decrees of Providence — 
mysterious, and, seen through the medium of 
mortality, inexplicable. 

As I have said, the sad occurrence caused 
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intense excitement not only in the parish, bat 
throughout the country round. 

The funeral procession was said to have been 
the largest ever witnessed in the county } fear 
more people followed the little cofl^ to its* 
resting-place in a quiet comer of Moighrath 
churchyard than had been attracted by the 
gorgepL pagea.It exhibited at the inteJLt of 
the late Sir Stewart. 

Charles would not allow the child to be buried 
at Dumfemaghalee, probably because in that 
case the grave would have been constantly 
under his eye, reminding him of his irreparable^ 
loss. He selected a spot behind the church in 
the adjoining parish, shaded by a huge jem 
tree, and there the poor little boy was laid in.. 
his untimely grave, with the « sure and certein; 
hope " — ^in his case no mocking words, but the 
simple enunciation of a fact — " of a glorioi^i 
resurrection." 

How those very words had, on other occasions, 
jarred upon my ear ! but then I felt their full 
force and beauty for the first time. Pity they 
are compulsory on the reader of the Service for 
the Burial of the Dead. 

Mr. St. Clair performed the mournfiil cere- 
mony. 
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Charles and his wife — ^for Mrs. Woodward 
insisted upon following her infant to his long 
home — ^were the chief, but not the only, 
mourners. There was not a dry eye in the 
church-yard except the bereaved mother's — ^yes, 
and Margery M^Anvil's. 

After a few weeks had elapsed, Charles 
appeared to have almost recovered his wonted 
elasticity of spirit ; but his wife grew, daily, 
gloomier and more reserved, relapsing, after a 
short time, into her old self. 

The chenille hair-net was once more called 
into requisition, but the grey locks were no 
longer sought to be concealed by either bear's- 
grease or American cosmetic. The woman's 
heart was broken — ^nothing but her sense of 
wifely duty induced her to accept the burden 
of her now solitary life. 

She made at first daily, then frequent, 
pilgrimages to the little grave, which she 
planted with flowers with her own hands ; and 
when the monumental cross was raised above 
it, she crowned it with wreaths of immortelles. 

Yes, her life was solitary then, poor thing ! 
Whilst the little one was alive, it seemed to 
have drawn its ill-matched parents nearer to 
each other than they had ever been, but once 
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that silken tie was severed, they seemed to 
have parted wider asunder than ever, and, 
except at meal-time, rarely met. It was evident 
such a state of things could not last; some 
change must take place — ^but what ? 

When, about six weeks after the burial of his^ 
son, my friend the rector handed me the follow- 
ing poem, which he had just composed, I knew 
that he, at least, was consoled for his recent 
loss : — 

" On seraph- wings methought I soared above 

The fair, sad earth ; 
Where hatred has usurped the place of love, 

And grief of mirtL 
Where millions, striving darkly, toil and plod, 
Nor heed the angels singing night and day, 

* Behold the Lamb of God, 
Which taketh the sins of the world away !' 

" I saw two lovers walking hand-in-hand — 

In converse sweet, 
Bound by their love as by an iron band — 

Bound hands and feet ; 
Wrapped in a robe of fancies manifold, 
They heard no angels singing night and day, 

' The Lamb of God behold. 
Which taketh the sins of the world away ! * 

** I saw them later, wedded, with a child, 
Their only one, — 
A fair-haired darling, beautiful and mild, — 
Their god, their son ; 
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Whom worshipping withliearts serenely cahn, 
They heard no angels singing night and day, 

* Of God behold the Lamb, 
Which taketh the sins of the world away !' 

^'I saw them later, wan and mournful grown. 
But from their side 
Mysterious Death had taken for his own 

Their joy and pride. 
Then, gazing upward from the tear-gemmed sod, 
, They heard the angels singing night and day, 

' Behold the Lamb of Gk)d, 
Which taketh the sins of the world aWay ' !" 
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CHAPTER Vn. 



SIR JOHN. 



At length, just two months after the death of poor 
little George, — ill-omened name, — Mr. Dobbie 
announced to me in the surgery, one morning, 
that Sir John and Miss Middleton had arrived 
in London, and had telegraphed to him to 
prepare Ardmore House for their reception at 
once, as it was their intention to spend some 
time there in retirement. 

My Mend the rector was present. He generally 
looked in to lend me a helping hand on dispen- 
sary days ; for the short acquaintance he had 
made with medicine previous to his illness had 
familiarized him with the art of mixing potions 
and compounding pills, in which latter part of 
the business he was an adept. It was a part of 
my duties which I never performed without 
disgust, but which he seemed to revel in, so 
that I was glad of his assistance, which he was 
only too well pleased to give. 
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Mr. Dobbie was very much excited ; "I maun 
rin awa to the house," he explained, talking 
broad Scotch, ^^ and tell the housekeeper, and 
telegraph to M^Dougall, in Belfast, to send 
down their men immediately, for the place is 
no fit for a Inon to live in. It never was much 
in Sir Stewart's time, but noo it 's clean gane 
to ruin.'' 

" When do they arrive ?" I asked. 

" He says this day week," replied the agent. 
^^ But I maun write and tell him it will no be 
possible to red up the place in that time, and 
he maun bide a month in London." 

Charles had turned very pale when he heard 
the news. 

" They are very great people, I can tell you," 
lie said to Mr. Dobbie, " and, unless they're very 
much changed, won't like to put up with any- 
thing rough, the daughter especially." 

" Do you tell me sae ?" helplessly ejaculated 
Mr. Dobbie. 

"Ay, ay," replied the rector, imitating so 
exactly the agent's voice and manner, that I 
trembled lest that gentleman should perceive 
that he was being made game of. But, fortu- 
nately, he was too much excited to notice any- 
thing; and, after muttering "Hm! hm!" and 
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'' Ay, ay," after his usual manner, he wished 
us " Guid morning," and rushed off to write his 
letters and dispatch his telegrams. 

^' This^is pretty news!" presently remarked 
my friend. 

'^ What is ?" I asked ; for in listening to the 
oft-told tale of an old woman's ailments, I had 
forgotten all about Sir John and his impending 
arrival. 

'^ Nothing," snapped the rector; " you never 
listen to a word I say." 

'^ My dear fellow, I can't possibly attend to 
two things at the same time. I Was trying to 
make out old Peggy Murneen's account of her 
infirmities, and what it is she wants. Have you 
any idea what are ' asserferrits ' ? I confess I 
cannot make it out." 

^ ' Assafoetida, of course," replied the rector, 
scornfully. '' You ought to go to school again.*' 

'^ All very well for you to talk, rector,'' 
I replied, good-humouredly ; ^ they're your 
country-folk, or you wouldn't understand their 
lingo a bit better than I do." 

'' You're a Hottentot." 

^^ What news was it you were calling pretty ?" 

'' Those Middleton's coming here, stupid." 

'' Well, as far as I remember about them, 
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they are very pleasant people, — at least he is. 
I dined with them in Collins Street years ago. 
Miss Middleton I have never seen since; she 
was quite a child." 

" She's a beauty, that's what she is," sneered 
the vicar ; " and has a partiality for niggers, I 
. am told." 

" You surprise me !" 

" Do I ? Take care you 're not surprised a 
bit more yet, old chap." 

"What by?" 

" Patience, my friend : time will tell, I dare 
say." 

'^ I thought you knew them very welly 
Charley." 

" I believe I thought I did, at one time." 

" Thought you did ! Why, I understood you 
to say you had lived at their house for some 
considerable time." 

" So I did. I was their servant for three 
months; but you might have spared me the 
humiliation of once more admitting it. I wish 
to God I had died first." 

" Come, come, Charles, something has vexed 
you : you are not yourself this morning." 

" Am I not, by Jove ! You are quite mis- 
taken, my friend. I feel that I am getting more 
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myself every day, and, in one sense, I am sorry 
for it. But, there ; no doubt it is to be." 

"What is?" 

- Nothing." 

" Well, Betty," I said, turning to a woman 
who had come into the room upon old Peggy's 
departure with her '^ asserferrits " ; " and what 
do you want this morning ? " 

" Nothing at all, doctor, jewel," she replied, 
" barrin' a few barks to give me an appetite 
for me bit o' vittles." 

"Are you going?" I cried out after my 
friend, who had just put on his hat, and was 
making for the door. 

" Yes, you don't want me here, and I have 
some letters to write." 

" Come now," I replied, " I call that shabby, 
after promising to make me up some pills, and 
you know I have not a single one left." 

"Let the old she-dragons help themselves; 
they 're as good doctors any day as you are." 

Clearly something had put my friend out. 
But I was not prepared for the intelligence 
that awaited me later in the day, when he 
informed me that he had written to the Bishop 
of Highshire, tendering his resignation as 
Tector of Dumfernaghalee ! 
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"What on earth has tempted you to do so 
mad a thing ? " I asked. 

"I cannot meet her," he replied, with a 
shudder. 

" Meet who ? Not Miss Middleton, surely ?" 

" That is the lady." 

" And you call yourself a man, my friend." 

"That is exactly the reason why I must 

go." 

" My dear fellow, you have taken leave of 
your senses ! " 

" I have no doubt you are right. I dare 
say I have ; that is, if I ever had any, which 
I begin to think is questionable." 

" What are you going to do ? " 

"Nothing. I have plenty to live on. Pos- 
sibly I may go up to London, and devote 
myself to literature." 

" Charles, you are certainly mad ! " 

" I have no doubt you are quite right, friend. 
I more than half suspect I am, myself." 

" Why should you be afraid of meeting Miss 
Middleton ? You told me long ago you had 
quite ceased to care about her." 

"Did I?" 

" Undoubtedly you did." 

"Never mind, it wasn't the first lie, by a 
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few hundreds, I have told in my time, and I 
dare swear it wont be the last." 

^^ Charles!" 

^* It is too late now, at all events. I have 
posted my letter to the Bishop, and must abide 
by his decision." 

" He will not accept your resignation." 

" So much the worse if he don't. I shall 
then have no alternative but to run away, and 
leave the parish to take care of itself. I can- 
not live in the same country as that infernal 
woman." 

'' What nonsense, man ! What harm did 
she ever do to you ? " 

^^ She made me make a confounded idiot of 
myself." 

^'It was not her fault, Charley, if you did 
stultify yourself ; and making a fool of yourself 
a second time on her account, wont mend 
matters, that I can see." 

^^ Very likely, but my mind is made up." 

Possibly it may have been, or he may have 
thought so ; but in the course of a few days, 
when a letter arrived from the Bishop, condoling 
with my friend on his recent loss, which, it 
seems, he had pleaded as an excuse for giving 
up the living, and asking him to re-consider 
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Ins determination, he replied that he had done 
so, and would, with his lordship's permission, 
remain at Dumfemaghalee for the present. 

Ah! Charies — as unstable as water. But 
what is to be will be, and, as the Laureate so 
beautifully sings, " If it be so, so be it." 

"" Sir John Middleton replied by return of post 
to Mr. Dobbie's letter, that he intended leaving 
London on the following day ; and requested 
him, if Ardmore House was not ready for their 
reception, to engage rooms for himself and 
suite at the hotel. 

Poor Mr. Dobbie ! I never saw any one so 
flustered in my life. '' Guid save us ! " he ex- 
claimed, when I had read the baronet's letter ; 
" it 's fit to drive a mon daft. The hottel ! he 
little kens what like a place it is. Na, na ; I '11 
e'en mak the wife gie up her room to the young 
leddy, Sir John can tak the spare room. I 
daur say, doctor, you '11 no object to gie us a 
ahak doon at your house ? " 

^^ With pleasure," I replied. ^^ But unless Sir 
John is very much altered, he will not be as 
hard to please as you imagine. He has roughed 
it a good deal in his time, I know, and wont 
mind everything not being quite straight just 
at first." 
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'^ Ay, ay," repKed the agent, hurrying away j 
^' I maun gae and see what 's to be done." 

As I had expected he would, the baronet 
peremptorily refused to permit his agent to 
turn out of his own house for him, and made 
himself quite comfortable at the hotel, after 
seeing his daughter and her maid installed in 
Mrs. Debbie's spare room. 

The day and hour of their arrival had been 
kept a strict secret, as Sir John, owing to his 
recent bereavement, wished to take possession 
of his estates in as quiet and unostentatious a 
manner as possible, and especially to avoid the 
excitement of a public reception. He would 
not even permit Mr. Dobbie to meet him at the 
railway station at Banntown. 

His wishes were carried out to the letter ; 
and when the two cars which conveyed the 
baronet and his daughter, their luggage and 
servants, drew up at the agent's door, not one 
of the villagers had the slightest inkling' as to 
who the strangers were. 

The next was one of my dispensing days ; 
and as I was engaged ministering to the wants 
of my patients, Mr. Dobbie walked in with a 
gentleman whom he introduced as ^ ' Sir 
John." 
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I should have known the baronet anywhere, 
although I had not seen him for years. He 
was very little altered — older-looking, perhaps, 
greyer-haired, but as upright as ever, — as fresh- 
coloured, as frank and open in his manner, and 
as pleasant as of old. 

'^ How do you do, doctor?" he exclaimed, 
advancing toward me, and holding out his 
hand, which I took, returning his genial 
pressure with satisfaction. It was like meet- 
ing an old friend in a land of strangers— -a 
land of strangers still, though I had lived in it 
seven years. 

^^ I should not have known you," remarked 
Sir John, as he released my hand ; '^ and yet 
you have a great look of your father, too. 
You were almost, if not quite, his last thought." 

" Poor father !" I exclaimed, with emotion, 
as the recollection of my vision in Skinner's 
Alley flashed across my mind. 

" Eich, you should say," corrected Sir John. 
"He rests from his labours, and his works have 
followed him: there is not a more honoured 
name in the colony. How do you like this 
country, and how do they treat you here ? " 

" Very well," I replied, answering both 
questions at the same time. " It is a beautiful 
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spot, and the people are all as kind as they 
can be." 

^' That 's right," replied the baronet. " You 
must introduce me to your wife and children." 
Our second was only six weeks old. 

*^With pleasure; Emma will be delighted. 
How did you know I was married ? " 

^^Mr. Dobbie and I had a long confeb last 
night, when he posted me up in all the news 
of the neighbourhood. He says I must offer 
myself for the county at the next election, 
which is to be in six months ; but I don't seem 
to care much about it. I never would allow 
myself to be put in nomination for the Colonial 
Legislature, and I don't fancy there is much 
difference." 

^^ It is a duty you owe to yourself and us, 
Sir John," interposed Mr. Dobbie; '^ the 
Middletons have always held one, at least, of 
the seats. Sir Stewart was our member when 
he died, and Mr. Douglas, who succeeded him, 
is not liked, and has not the least chance of 
being elected again. He is too much of a 
Radical to please the good people about 
here." 

'' A Radical ! " exclaimed the baronet. 
'^ Why, that's exactly what I am myself J " 
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^^You, Sir John!" cried the agent, in amaze. 
^^ A Middleton a Radical ! " 

' ' Why not ? " queried the baronet. ' ^ I was not 
nursed in view of succeeding to the property." 

" Surely you do not support the dis-establish- 
naent scheme, Sir John ? " 

^'Most decidedly I do. I am a Dissenter 
myself, and would freely concede the right of 
dfree thought and worship to all." 

^^Not the Romanists?" 

" Certainly. I draw the line nowhere." 

Mr. Dobbie made no reply. Probably he was 
reflecting that the opinions he had hitherto 
held, partly in deference to his late employer, 
would bear some modifying, and perhaps he 
was not far wrong. 

" You will think better of it. Sir John," I 
^d, referring to his expected candidature. 

"Well, well," he replied, "perhaps I may; 
but there is time enough yet, at all events, to 
<3onsider aU about it ; in the mean time, I must 
get you to see my daughter, who is not very 
well this morning." 

" Nothing serious, I hope." 

"No, I think not; fatigued by our journey 
ofyesterclay,Ifancy." 

" I will go to her at once." 
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^' No, no; time enough when you have 
finished with the good people here. I like the 
smell of your drugs ; it quite puts me in mind 
of old times." 

^^I should say you were not sorry to have 
done with them, Sir John." 

^^I don't know/' he replied, with a half-sigh ; 
^^ at all events, I shall be glad to lend you a 
helping hand whenever you may require it 
here ; use is second nature, and I can't shake 
oflf the old associations all at once. I fancy I 
was of some use to the surgeon of our ship on 
the way home." 

'' Indeed." 

''Yes. I don't wish to appear egotistical^ 
and shall not tell you the story now. I find 
I am not a stranger here, after all ; the rector^ 
I hear, is quite an old Mend." 

'' So he has told me," I replied, '' and what 
a pleasant time he spent with you at Tara." 

The baronet sighed, whether with regret at 
the thought of his beautiful place on the banks 
of the Happy Creek, or not, I could not say ; but 
he presently went on, — ' ' He was always a strange 
fellow, was Charles Woodward ; but I must con- 
fess I was not prepared to find myself one of 
his parishioners on my return to Ireland. I 
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thought the Church was about the last profession 
he would have chosen." 

I thought so too, but did not say so, and the 
baronet continued, — ^^I hope he makes a good 
clergyman.'^ 

'' He is very active in visiting among the 
poor, and his preaching is very popular ; he 
does all the duty himself, and declined the 
assistance of a curate." 

^' So Mr. Dobbie told me. Well, I am glad 
to hear so good an account of him. Is he 
sound ? " 

^^He is an Episcopalian, and I am a 
Methodist," I replied, avoiding a direct answer 
to the baronet's question, '' consequently we 
differ on many points." 

^^Just so," assented Sir John; ''but you 
know what I mean; does he preach the 
Gospel ? " 

This was a home-question which I could not 
parry. '' No." 

" I feared it. What does he preach ? 
•Churchism ? — Morality ? " 

I nodded my head affirmatively. 

" Poor fellow ! " sighed Sir John, " it would 
htave been better for him to have stuck to the 
•diggings. I was very sorry to hear that he 
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i«jurtlo*t hi. only child, and that *he»i. no 
prospect of another.'^ 

"Mrs. Woodward is very much older thaiu ha 
is," I answered. 

" Does she make him a erood wife ? " 

"Most excellent." 

" I am glad to hear that ; I am suro he is a 
good husband." 

He was not, not by any mseans, but I xxyold 
not say so. Sir John continued,— ^a once 
£EbDoied he was attached to some one I know, 
but I must have been mistaken." 

I was Just on the point of saying, " No, Sir 
John, you were quite right in your surmise,'^ 
but I did not, I wish I had : things might haver 
been, must have been, very different if I had^ 
but how could I tell ? 

"Was it a love-match, or had the lady 
money ? " inquired the baronet. 

'' She had no money," I replied. 

'' Well, well," exclaimed Sir John, " there is 
no accounting for taste, it is said ; and if we 
want a precedent, there was the great lexico- 
grapher married a woman old enough to be his 
mother, and loved her very heartily." 

^' True," I answered, not knowing what else 
to say ; '^ at least, so I have read." 
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'^Well, good-bye for the present, doctor; I 
must go and pay my respects to the rector ; 
and when you have concluded your labours 
here, you will not forget to see my daughter, 
who declines my services, and desired me to 
send for you." 

'^ I shall be disengaged in about twenty 
minutes. Sir John, and will then call upon 
Miss Middleton." 

Before I had left the dispensary, however, 
the baronet returned with his agent. ^'It is 
very strange," exclaimed the former, speaking 
to the latter; ^^you say he knew we arrived 
last night, Mr. Dobbie ? " 

"Yes," replied that gentleman, "he knew 
it, for I sent him word of your being here, 
thinking he would be glad to have an early 
opportunity of renewing the acquaintance." 

"Very strange ! " again exclaimed the baronet, 
turning to me. " Did you know, doctor, that 
the rector was going to Dublin this morn- 
ing?" 

"No," I replied; "he never told me any- 
thing about it." 

" WeU, he drove into Pennyletler this 
morning, and the car has not yet come 
back." 
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'^ Did you see Mrs. Woodward ?" 
'^ No. She sent down word that she did not 
feel well enough to receive strangers." 

^' It is curious," I replied. '' I know Charley 
does queer things at times, and takes sudden 
notions into his head, but I had no idea he was 
going away this morning. Did you hear when 
he was expected home again ? " 

^^No," said the agent. "I asked, but Mar- 
gery did not know ; the master hadn't left any 
word." 

'' Some business call," I ventured to say. 
^' I know he dabbles in stocks and shares, and 
may have had a message from his stock-broker 
requiring his presence in town." 

'' Hum ! possibly," said the baronet ; '' but it 
looks like avoiding me — us." 

So it did ; but I endeavoured to dissuade him 
from thinking so, with, I fancy, but indifferent 
success. 

'^ Well, well," exclaimed Sir John, when I 
had said all I had to say on the subject, 
^ ' you have done here now ; come and see my 
daughter." 

I went, and was introduced, — ^^Dr. Coch- 
rane — Miss Middleton." 

The young lady, she was but twenty-eight, 
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rose from the sofa upon which she had been 
sitting in Mrs. Bobbie's drawing-roona, and 
advanced a step towards me, holding out her 
hand. 

I was quite taken aback, and almost lost my 
presence of mind ; in all my life I had never 
seen so magnificent a woman. 
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CHAPTER VIll. 



MISS MIDDLETON, THE '' DOCTOR's " DAUGHTER. 

I WAS always a fervent admirer of beauty, in 
whatever shape presented to my view, and 
that, too, without according any undue pre- 
ference to one description of the article at the 
expense of the rest; and have always gazed 
upon it with equal delight, whether exhibited 
in man or woman, beast or tree, without one 
atom of covetousness intruding to mar the 
fullness of the pleasure I derived from the 
entrancing spectacle : consequently, when I 
say that Miss Middleton's extreme and unex- 
pected beauty almost deprived me of my pre- 
sence of mind, it is not to be supposed that I 
then, or at any other time, experienced the 
slightest feeling of animal attraction, commonly 
ennobled by the name of love, towards that 
marvellously perfect lady — perfect, at least, in 
outward form ; for my heart was far too much 
my Emma's own to permit of any strange: 
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Eros obtaining even a temporary lodgment 
there. 

I have a great mind not to attempt her por- 
trait, for I feel that I cannot do Miss Middleton 
justice ; but I suppose my readers would not 
be satisfied unless I made the attempt. I have 
sketched her in another place, as she appeared 
in the bloom of her earliest womanhood ; but 
I painted her then rather from the report of 
another than from my own recollection of her 
charms, which I was afraid I had exaggerated ; 
but in reality I had understated, for my infor- 
mant was prejudiced, and viewed her through 
a coloured medium possessing well-known dis- 
torting properties. When I saw her, at last, 
with my own eyes, I was surprised, and the 
sight of her imexpected loveliness nearly took 
away my breath. 

She was dressed in black, of course, and I 
have been given to understand that her costume 
was by no means in accordance with etiquette, 
or custom, for she was in mourning for her 
mother; but I cannot help, or alter facts, which 
I am boimd to record as I find them. 

Black velvet draped in ample folds her 
queen-like figure, for she was tall — too tall 
for a woman, some envious fair ones said, but 
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they were in the wrong; she was tall, but 
perfectly proportioned ; for although there was 
not one angle in her entire frame, hers was by 
no means an excess of embonpoint. Rich crape 
fringed the open sleeves of her dress, and 
made her arms look white by contrast; the 
same material replaced on her bosom the 
heg-vier velvet, and suggested, not betrayed, 
the rounded form beneath. She wore no 
jewellery except a pair of jet earrings and a 
simple, mourning ring; and her dark brown 
hair was gathered in luxuriant coils around her 
classic head. Her complexion was dark, but 
far from sallow, while her full grey eyes more 
nearly resembled those of the emu in humid 
lustre and in size, if not in colour, than any I 
have ever seen; her lips were moist and ruddy, 
slightly compressed, but not too thin ; her nose 
was of the Grrecian type, but so harmonized 
with, or was eclipsed by, the surrounding 
features, that one did not notice it at first; 
her ears were small and finely shaped, and her 

teeth, when she spoke, I saw were white and 
regular, and, indubitably, her own ; her throat 
was full, and her face a perfect oval. She might 
have sat for a picture of the Egyptian Queen, and 
would have looked every inch a Cleopatra. 
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She held out her hand, which I took re- 
spectfully, as I inclined my head over it, in 
homage to her resplendent beauty. 

" I dare say you remember me ; I recollect 
you perfectly; " and when she spoke, somehow 
the magic spell of her loveliness was dissolved, 
and I became fully conscious of the fact, of 
which I had become temporarily oblivious, 
that I stood in no jnore than the presence of a 
woman. 

Not that her voice was by any means either 
harsh or disagreeable; but there was some- 
thing wanting in the intonation, the absence 
of which seemed to shock my sense of hearing, 
and detracted sadly from the charm of her 
presence. Perhaps it was softness, perhaps it 
was feminine grace she lacked ; for she spoke 
in a decided manner, not to say abrupt, like 
one accustomed to give orders and to be im- 
plicitly obeyed. 

^^Do I look very ill?" she then asked, 
fixing me for a moment with her full grey 
eyes, which she immediately dropped down to 
my feet, where they remained during the rest 
of the interview, — except when she occasionally 
looked over my head — much to my annoyance; 
for I was but too conscious of not appearing to 
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advantage in that quarter, seeing that I had 
put on an old pair for comfort's sake white 
officiating in the dispensary, and had. not 
thought of changing my boots before paying my 
Yisit, This put me out a good deal, and I am 
a&aid I more than once gaye random answers 
to the lady's questions. 

"Do I look very ill?" - 

"No, Miss Middleton," I replied, "you do 
not; how do you feel ? " 

" Pretty well," she replied; ^^a littlq tired, 
but not much. Papa insisted upon sendmg 
for you, and to avoid trouble I let him do so ; 
but I request you will not order me anything. 
If you do, I tell you plainly I shall not take it." 

" Nothing like candour." 

"Do you think so? Have you lived here 
long? What an out-of-the-way place it is- 
You, who are an Australian, how can jou. 
endure to live in it? There! don't attempt 
to answer me. I never listen to any one. You 
want to see my tongue and feel my pulse, I 
dare say." Here she protruded the organ in 
question, and held out her rounded wrist, which 
latter I touched with the tip of my finger for 
an instant, when she withdrew it with a jerk. 
"Nothing wrong there," she said. 
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"No," I repKed, smiling; "as regular as 
possible." 

" What are you laughing at ? " 
"Pardon me. Miss Middleton," I replied, 
^' I am not laughing." 

"Never mind; you have an old friend — 
acquaintance, I should say — of ours living 
here, I find?" 

"The rector? Yes. You knew him in 
Melbourne, I believe?" 

" So I thought; but it seems we were mis- 
taken. He's a fool." 

" Pecxdiar, but by no means a fool." 
" He is a fool," she went on, unheeding my 
rebuke, " else why should he have run away, 
and left a fortune behind him ? " 
" Some misconception," I replied. 
"Very likely," said the lady, tossinj:;: her 
head in a scornful manner. " De Burgh is a 
millionaire by this time; and so would ho 
have been if he had not been a downright 
idiot." 

"Money is not everything. Miss Middleton*" 
" I agree with you there ; but ho showed his 
folly even more palpably in other matters." 

" Indeed ! " I knew, or thought I know, to 
what she alluded, and wished to see how far 
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she would go ; but she recollected herself, and 
continued, — ^^ But, there ! it is no business of 
mine, Mr. Cochrane — ^by the way, you must 
not expect me to call you ^doctor,' it is a word 
I detest — ^it is no business of mine : but I have 
no patience with a wilful idiot, whether male 
or female." 

Before I could make up my mind what to 
say, she went on, — " He is married to an old 
woman, too, I hear, and they have lost their 
child.'' * 

I bowed. 

" I am sorry for that," pursued the lady, with 
a slight, a very slight, tremor in her voice ; 
btit it almost serves hini right for breaking the 
commandment, and marrying his grandmother." 

" Mrs. Woodward is not quite as old as all 
that, ^iss Middleton." 

" Is she not ? But really it is no concern of 
mine. Does he preach well ? " 

^^He does," I replied; ^^ well, that is, for those 
who like his style and the subject he generally 
selects." 

^^ What are they?" 

" Redundantly ornate, and polemic." 

" You are epigrammatic and flattering to 
your friend." 
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" I must speak of people and things as I find 
them." 

" Dear me ! I must be careful, or I shall have 
you showing me up as redundantly flippant or 
sarcastic." 

" Really, Miss Middleton — " 

" There, I have no mind to crush you; live, 
poor mortal. But, seriously speaking, I am 
sorry to find your Mend has run away from 
us — or, perhaps, I ought to say I am glad he 
has sufficient sense of shame left in him to 
avoid us." 

" I don't know about running away; business, 
probably." 

^' No, he was ashamed to meet us, I know," 
affirmed Miss Middleton, ^^ after the shabby 
manner in which he treated us — ^papa, I 
mean." 

" You surprise me ! I thought — " 

^^ Never mind what you thought, Mr. Coch- 
rane, you hear what I say; and, perhaps, I 
shall have an opportunity of telling him so yet. 
I intend to go and pay his wife a visit, by- 
and-by." 

^^ I do not think she will receive you, Miss 
Middleton. Remember, it is but a few weeks 
since she lost her only child." 

VOL. II. 1 
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^^Poor old thing!" Again the slight, the 
very slight, tremor of the voice. It gave me 
hope, however. The flippancy of her manner 
and conversation was probably only assumed, 
after all, to hide her real and deeper feelinsrs ; 
she had undoubtedly loved him, and probably 
loved him still. 

There was a pause of a few seconds, and I 
was on the point of rising to take my leave, 
when she suddenly looked up, and asked, ^^ Is 
he fond of her ? " 

I had been thinking of something else,— the 
long round of visits I had to pay, — and for the 
moment was at a loss to know what she meant. 
^^Who?" I said, looking helplessly in the 
lady's face. 

'' He ; your friend ! " she explained, stamping 
her foot impatiently on the floor. ^^ Is he very 
fond of his wife ? " 

It was impossible for me to answer her 
question in the affirmative, and I did not choose 
to give her my own impressions on the subject, 
so I fenced. ^^ Charles is not at all demonstra- 
tive before witnesses," I said ; '^ I cannot answer 
for his conduct and bearing in private." 

^^ You are like all the rest of your profession," 
sneered the lady. ^' I do not believe one of you 
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could give a straightforward answer to a plain 
question if it was to save your life." 

" You are hard upon us, Miss Middleton." 

^' Am I ? Do you dare to say it is not true ? 
But I will spare you, seeing that you have told 
me what I wanted to know. I suppose, indeed, 
I ought to apologize — ^pray accept the intention 
for the act." 

I bowed ; I did not relish being laughed at, 
but was at a loss for a retort. 

^^ I presmne there are some human beings to 
be found about here ? " 

" Certainly, Miss Middleton." 

^ ' Come, you know what I mean ; people one 
<5an visit ? " 

'^ Yes, there are several very agreeable 
families in the neighbourhood, and you need 
be under no apprehension of being overlooked 
by them." 

"Ah! that is a consolation, certainly; but I 
shall take care I am not buried down here for 
any length of time. You have been at our 
house, I suppose ?" 

Doubtless I was dull that morning. "Your 
house?" 

"Yes, our house !'' contracting her brow, and 
stamping impatiently. 
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" ^Ardmore House/ you mean?" 

" Of course. What other did you think ?" 

" I have been through Ardmore.'' 

«as it endurable?" 

*^ It 18 a beautiful spot. The house, indeed, is 
old-fashioned, but the situation is delightful." 

''Tell me all about it. I am going over there 
this afternoon with papa, but I want to hear 
what you have to say about it first. Is it a 
large place?" 

" I think I have heard the housekeeper say 
there were thirty principal rooms." 

" Is there a ball-room ?" 

"Yes, I think she mentioned a ball-room." 

'' Is the house furnished ?" 

'' Partly so. Mr. Dobbie is having it fitted-up 
with all possible dispatch." 

'' I rather like Mrs. Dobbie ; it is a pity she 
is so shy." 

" She is a very nice person." 

''You think so? What does Mrs. Cochrane 
say to that ?" 

" She likes her very much." 

" Indeed ! Well, go on about the house* 
There is a ball-room, you say?" 

"Yes." 

" Conservatories, and all that sort of thing ?" 
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"Yes, and all that sort of thing," I replied, 
unconsciously repeating her words, for I was 
very anxious to get away. 

" There is no echo, I hope ?" 

"No what, Miss Middleton?'' for I had not 
quite caught the meaning of her question, 
and the reproof it conveyed did not occur to 
me* for sometime afterwards; decidedly, I was 
dull that morning. 

" Nothing : will you proceed ?" 

" The house stands on a slight eminence, 
surrounded by gardens and lawns." 

"Good! You are growing poetical; lawns 
rhymes with prawns. Pray go on." 

" It overlooks the sea, about half-a-mile — " 

"Do you mean the house overlooks half-a- 
mile of sea?" 

" I mean it overlooks the sea, from which it 
is separated by a distance of half-a-mile." 

" That is better ; pray continue your very 
interesting description." 

I was put out, and vexed with myself for 
being so, which made the matter rather worse, 
and was about to retort, when she asked, " How 
far is it from here ?" 

" About a mile and a half," I replied ; " mid- 
^waj between this and Moighrath." 
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"Are tihere aily trees ?" 

"Fir-trees; but no large timber, which does 
not seem to grow anywhere about the neigh- 
bourhood." 

"Any game ?" 

" Of what description ?" 

" Birds, beasts, and fishes." 

"Yes, there are snipe and woodcock, phea- 
sants • and wild-duck, rabbits and hares, and 
trout and salmon in the riyers." 

[ * Any good post-and-rail fences to jump over ? ^^ 

"No; but there are stone walls, as you 
might have seen when driving along, whidi do 
just as well. Are you fond of riding ? " 

The lady stamped her foot, but disdained 
any answer to so palpably absurd a question. 

"Does anybody live at Mog-what-do-you- 
call-it?" 

"Moighrath?" 

" Yes. What hatefiil names the places have 
about here." 

" If you mean gentlefolk, there is only the 
vicar and his family. 

" Are they rational beings ?" 

" I think so." 

" That is some comfort. She is a Lady 
Something, is she not?" 
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" Lady Georgina." 

" Is the vicar a lord or a baronet ?" 

" Neither, Miss Middleton." 

" How is she a lady?" 

'' In her own right. Her father was an earl." 

^^ Indeed ; excuse my vulgar ignorance ; but 
I dare say you were as bad yourself when you 
first came over to this country?" 

^^ Quite as bad." 

" Papa has amused me very much by study- 
ing a stupid book he calls a ' Peerage,' full of 
all sorts of funny little animals, and wanted 
me to read it, too ; but I had not the patience 
to wade through the first chapter. Are the 
gardens pretty ?" 

'^ They could be made so; but it will take 
time, for they have been utterly neglected for 
years." 

^^ I shall see to that. Do you know almost 
the first person we met upon landing in Dublin 
was an old gardener of ours, and papa has 
engaged him again, as he was in want of a 
situation." 

'' Indeed." 

^' You knew him ?" 

" I fancy not. Miss Middleton. What is the 
man's name?" 
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'^ Maxtin Mackey." 

" Dear me ! why, that must be the man that 
worked for Mr. M^Lachlan I Has he a very 
disagreeable wife ?" 

^' Who? Mr. M^Whats-his-name, or Martin?" 

*' The gardener." 

" And who is Mr. Mac?" 

" My father-in-law." 

" I beg your pardon. No, Mrs. Martin is a 
very nice chatty little woman; at least, she 
used to be, but she is sadly altered for the 
worse. We went to see her in a dreadful 
house in a horrible street, and she was very 
pleased to see me." 

"Indeed." 

" I hope you are a better hand at curings 
your patients than you are at carrying on a 
conversation, for you have let me do all the 
talking this morning. Mrs. Dobbie will wonder 
what I have got to say to you all this time." 

At this very palpable hint I rose and 
bowed. 

" Good morning, Miss Middleton. I shall 
be able to report favourably as to your health 
to Sir John." 

" Good morning, Mr. Cochrane." 

She did not stand up, or offer me her hand. 
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SO I bowed again, and left the room very con- 
siderably disenchanted. 

As I drew near to my house, I perceived the 
rector's car in the distance, with two people 
upon it, and, waiting for its approach, dis- 
covered, to my surprise, that he himself was one 
of them. 

^^Why, Charley!" I exclaimed, as he 
pulled up before my door, " I heard you 
had gone up to Dublin." 

*' I? by no means." Then, tossing the reins 
to his man, he said, '^ Let me come in, old 
fellow; I want a word or two with you in 
private." 

When I had shown him into my study, 
he sat down, looking very pale, and, drawing 
^ long breath, gasped, rather than spoke, 
^' Have you seen her ?" 

" Miss Middleton ? Yes." 

"Well?" 

" She is a peacock." 
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CHAPTER IX. 
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*^ What do you mean ?" was the rector's 
impatient exclamation upon hearing the com* 
parison I had instituted between the most 
brilliant of birds and his former acquaintance. 

^^ I mean just what I say, Charley. She is 
perfect as long as she remains silent, — ^perfect in 
form and outward beauty; but when she speaks,, 
the charm is dissolved directly. She is more- 
like the fowl I have compared her to than any 
person I have ever seen." 

" Hum ! she must be greatly altered. Did 
she say anything about-^about — " 

'^ You?" I said, helping him, in pity to his. 
confusion. 

'' Well, yes ; anything about me ?" 

'^ She did, a good deal." 

^^What?" 

^^ Nothing very complimentary, I can assure 
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you. So you had better not ask me any 
more." 

'^But I shall. Tell me every word she 
said." 

" She called you a fool — a downright idiot." 

Charles coloured with vexation, but tried to 
laugh it off. " Why ?" he asked. 

'^ For several reasons," I replied, not caring 
to enter into particulars. 

^ ^ What reasons ? " 

'^ My dear fellow, had you not best ask the 
lady herself ? It is not pleasant for me to have 
to repeat uncomplimentary remarks." 

" You consider it a compliment, I suppose, 
to be called a fool and an idiot ? " 

" No ; quite the contrary." 

" In that case, what objection can you have 
to tell me the rest ? " 

" Spare my feelings, if you have no pity for 
your own, and ask the lady herself. She told 
me she intended paying you a visit this after- 
noon." 

The rector's face became a spectacle. ^' I 
had quite made up my mind to avoid her," he 
said, '' but changed it before I got as far as 
Pennyletter; and now I am sorry I did not 
go on." 
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I felt rather sorry, too ; but, after all, the 
meeting must take place some time or another, 
and perhaps the sooner the better. 

'^ Come with me, and I will pay a visit to 
Sir John at once." 

^^ I have a number of calls to make; but, 
never mind, I '11 go." 

^^ Thanks, old fellow. Jump up on the car, 
and let us get it over." 

Nothing was said during the short transit 
between my house and Mr. Debbie's, where we 
found the whole party at lunch, and the inter- 
view was far less embarrassing to my Mend 
than either he or I had anticipated. 

Sir John was very friendly, and Miss Middle- 
ton quite self-possessed and aflfable. She in- 
quired, with much appearance of interest, for 
Mrs. Woodward, but did not allude to the 
recent loss they had sustained, nor did the 
baronet. 

'' You must come and see us at Ardmore, 
Woodward, as soon as we are settled," said 
Sir John, as we were about taking our de- 
parture. 

Charles was beginning to frame an excuse, 
V\^hen the baronet interrupted him. ^^No, no, 
my friend, I insist ; and Mary sliall call upon 
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Mrs. Woodward presently, to give her a per- 
sonal invitation." 

" Perhaps you are not aware. Sir John, of 
our recent bereavement ? " 

" Yes, yes, my poor fellow," exclaimed the 
old gentleman, in a feeling tone of voice and 
manner; '' I know all about it from our friend 
Mr. Dobbie, and need not tell you how truly 
sorry it made me. But you and I must not 
grieve after the fashion of those who have no 
hope, for I, too, have hiad a heavy loss, as you 
are, doubtless, aware." 

Charles was aware. 

" Well, well," continued Sir John, and 
quoted the well-known passage from the Book 
of Job, where the patriarch expresses his sub- 
mission to the will of Providence. 

I think Charles listened impatiently ; at least 
he turned round on his heel as on a pivot, 
twisting up the carpet into a small vortex, 
much to Mrs. Debbie's disgust; but he re- 
covered himself in a moment, and made a 
suitable reply. 

" Come home with me," he asked, when we- 
were outside the. house, '^ I dare not go in by 
myself" 

"Dare not?" 
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^' No ; the contrast would drive me to do 
something, or say something I might be sorry 
for — of that I feel certain ; and, therefore, for 
all our sakes, I ask you to come with me." 

'' Very well," I assented. 

'^ A peacock ! " I heard him mutter to him- 
self more than once during our short drive. 
' ' An angel the fellow meant — yes, an angel ! " 

I said nothing, thinking it best to let him 
alone, and allow his own reflections to master 
themselves, and allay the tmnult they had 
provoked. 

On reaching the Rectory, he jumped oflF the 
car. ^^ Come in," he said to me; '' or, that is 
to say, you need not if you don't like ; I feel 
better now. I know I was fated to mar my 
fortunes myself; and so, as I can't help doing 
it, it is not my fault, eh ? Don't come in if 
you don't like." 

I noticed a wildness about his eyes that did 
not re-assure me, and thought it would, perhaps, 
be better if I did go in with him. '' It will be 
no hindrance, Charley," I said; ''I'll go in 
with you for a few minutes, .at all events." 

''Very well;" and we entered the house 
together. 

Mrs. Woodward was in the parlour, superin- 
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tending the laying of the table by Margery 
M^Aiivil for lunch. Truly, the contrast was a 
pitiable one. But who was to blame ? 

Nevertheless, it was sad to think of what 
was, and of what might have been ; but the 
deed was done, and past recall — repining and 
retrospection but made matters worse. 

Still, as I have said, it was a pitiful contrast 
between Miss Middleton in the height of her 
wonderfiil beauty and marvellous grace, and 
poor Mrs. Woodward in her neglected age and 
decrepitude; for the poor thing had really 
grown decrepit — she was so lonely and heart- 
broken then. 

" To think that I am tied to such a creature ! " 
cried the rector, in a bitter undertone, as he 
caught sight of his wife in her deshabille. 

I pressed his arm, and whispered, ' ' Ask 
either of them to lay down her life for you, 
and see which of them would consent." 

^^ I wish to Heaven she would ! " was the 
rector's reply. 

^^Dear me!" exclaimed Mrs. Woodward, 
with a start; ^^is that you, Charles? I did 
not expect you before evening." 

^^You were mistaken," was her husband's 
ungracious reply. 
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"How do you do, doctor?" said the poor 
lady, holding out her hand to me. 

" Quite well, tliank you, Mrs. Woodward, 
I hope you are better." 

" I am quite well ; as well, at least, as I shall 
ever be." 

Charles stamped impatiently with his foot 
on the floor. "That will do, Margery!" he 
exclaimed, snappishly, addressing the servant. 
"You can go." 

" Finish laying the cloth, Margery," com- 
manded her mistress. 

The woman hesitated, imcertain which order 
to obey. 

" Leave the room," thundered the rector. 
" Did you not hear me speak ? " 

"I hard you plain enough, and I hard the 
mistress, too. Sure there's raison in what 
she says, and it 's me work I '11 finish before I 
go, your reverence." 

" Go on, then, and make haste about it," 
exclaimed her master. But Margery, far from 
hurrying herself, finished what she had to do 
with extreme deliberation ; and when she had 
concluded, said, addressing her mistress, " Is 
there anything more I can do for ye, ma'am ?" 

" Bring in lunch," said Mrs. Woodward. 
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"Not for me," interrupted the rector. ^' I 
have had mine at Debbie's." 

" You will take some, doctor ?" 

" No, thank you, Mrs. Woodward. I, too, 
have lunched at the agent's." 

"Never mind, Margery, bring it in, all the 
same. Do you know, Charles," continued the 
poor lady, turning to her husband, " Betty 
Ellicot has sent her niece to say she wished to 
see you very particularly as soon as you came 
home." 

" Confoimd her! an old hag!" was the 
rector's extremely unclerical remark. 

" I said you would go to her the moment 
you came in." 

" Did you ? Just like you, too ! " muttered 
her husband, taking up his hat and slamming 
the door behind him. 

* " Good afternoon, Mrs. Woodward," I said, 
preparing to follow the rector. 

" Stop a moment, doctor, I want to speak to 
you," exclaimed the lady ; and I stayed. 

" Have you seen her ?" 

" Miss Middleton, do you mean ? " 

"Yes." 

" I have seen her." 

" Is she so very beautiful ? " 

VOL. II. K 
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'' She certainly is a very attractive person." 

^' Do you think it is true she loves him, and 
would marry him if he was firee ? " 

^' Marry who ?" I asked, although I knew 
perfectly well what she meant, but I wanted to 
gain time. ^' Mai y who, Mrs. Woodward ?" 

^^ My husband." 

'^ What can have put such a notion into 
your head ? " 

'^ He did. He said this morning, before he 
went away, that if it was not for me, he would 
marry her directly ; and that he was going to 
Dublin because he could not bear to meet her. 
So I thought to myself that if he was really in 
love with her, he would come back ; and you 
see he has. Oh, I'm a miserable creature! 
If my poor child had only lived ! It was too 
cruel of God to take him from me ! " And the 
poor afflicted soul actually tore her hair in 
the intensity of her anguish and regret. 

I tried to console her, but with indiflFerent 
success. At length she grew calmer, and 
repeated the embarrassing question, — "' Do you 
think she loves him ? " 

In the mean time I had been revolving the 
matter over in my mind, and had arrived at 
the conclusion which I then expressed, — ^^She 
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may have done so, Mrs. Woodward ; but now 
I do not think she does." • 

" If she ever did, she does so still." 

" Pardon me, I cannot see it in that light. 
I think it is possible to outgrow the sentiment 
when it has remained, and must continue to 
remain, ungratified." 

"Never ! But he loves her, for he told me so 
this morning, and said I was all that stood 
between them and happiness." 

" It was very wicked of him to say such a 
thing." 

" Not wicked," she interrupted, hastily; " he 
is too good to do anything wicked ; but he 
cannot help his feelings, poor fellow, nor hers 
either. I would gladly die and get out of his 
way, only I am such a coward, I dare not." 

" And very happily so, too," I replied. 

" I don't know," she said, bitterly. " What 
good am I to any one, and what have I to live 
for?" 

" Your own soul." 

She buried her face in her hands. " That is 
what Margery says." 

" You have not surely spoken to that woman 
on such a subject, Mrs. Woodward?" I ex- 
claimed with alarm, for I distrusted her sadly. 
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*^ I must unburden myself to some one, or I 
shall go mad ; and she is the only one I have 
to speak to." 

^^Emma," I began, *^ would only be too 
happy — " 

*^ No, no, doctor; it would be a sin to worry 
that happy, bright young creature with the 
sorrows and repinings of a wretched old woman 
like me. Oh ! what a fool I was ever to marry^ 
or to think that he could care for such a one aa 
lam!" 

'^ I feel sure he cares for you as much now 
as ever he did, Mrs. Woodward ; " and I spoke 
truly, for I felt convinced he never had. But 
she, poor soul, I knew, would attach another 
meaning to my words, and so she did. 

'' Do you think so ? I believe he did at 
first ; but, then, why should he say this morn- 
ing that he wished I was dead, as I was all 
that stood between him and wealth and 
hai)piness ? " 

'^ He was in a bad humour, Mrs. Woodward, 
— got out of bed on the wrong side, you may 
dej^end ; you must not mind all Charley says, 
I know him better than you do, although you 
have known him longer; and I never take any 
notice of the queer things he often says to me 
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when he 's out of sorts, for I know he does not 
really mean them." 

"I am a poor useless creature, doctor; I 
wish I never had been bom. Couldn't you 
give me something to put me out of my pain?" 

" Mrs. Woodward ! you cannot think what 
you are saying ! Why, that would be murder ! " 

"Not if it was with my consent and at my 
request." 

" That would be suicide." 

" I suppose I must try and bear it ; but it is 
very, very hard." 

"Hope and pray." 

" It is easy enough for you to say so, doctor; 
but when a person has nothing to hope for, and 
does not know who to pray to, what then ? " 

" But you have — ^" I began. 

" Don't interrupt me ! " she exclaimed. " If 
I was a Catholic even, it would be different ; I 
could go into a convent." 

" No, pardon me, you could not, Mrs. Wood- 
ward ; no married woman could be taken into 
one of those institutions, at least while her 
husband was alive." 

" Excuse me ; I was brought up in one, in 
France, and I know more about them than you 
do. Under certain circumstances I could obtain 
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admissioii, at least as a lay sister; and so 
Margery says, too." 

"Pray, beware of that woman, Mrs. Wood^ 
ward." 

" Whv do voTi say so, doctor ? " 

" Because she is in league with those who 
wish no good to either you or yours." 

"You are prejudiced against the poor 
thing." 

" No, quite the contrary ; but I have noticed 
signs and indications, insignificantin themselves 
maybe, but important as indicating in what 
direction the current of CathoKc opinion flows. 
Take care how you involve your husband still 
further than he is with those who neither forget 
nor forgive." 

"You cannot mean that any danger is 
threatening my husband ? " 

" Not danger, — at least, as far as I know, at 
present; but there is an unfriendly feeling 
against him ever since he preached that sermon 
last July." 

" I wish we had never come here ; we were 
so happy at Tobercully. Oh, dear ! oh, dear ! 
I feel certain I shall go out of my mind, 
doctor, if I am not mad already." 

" You should not give way to such feelings. 
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Mrs. Woodward. Think of the example you 
owe to the people about you." 

'^ Yes ; example ! I dare say ! What 
example would you show them in my place, 
doctor ? " 

" I cannot tell ; but I believe there is no 
burden heavier than can be borne." 

" It is very easy for you to speak, who have 
never known what trouble is all your life." 

'^ You cannot say that, Mrs. Woodward, for 
you do not know." 

^^ You have not lost your child." 

I was silenced. 

"Will these people expect me to call on 
them, doctor?" 

"Sir John, you mean? No, I heard Miss 
Middleton say she intended calling upon you." 

" I shall not receive her." 

" So I told her ; and I would not, if I were 
you, Mrs. Woodward. The interview would 
agitate you too much, and make you ill." 

" Do you think so ? " 

"I do." 

" Very well. I will see her if she calls." 

" But, Mrs. Woodward— " 

" My mind is quite made up. I want to be 
ill. I wish with all my heart I was ill." 
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'^ Don't, Mrs. Woodward — ^pray don't speak 
in that manner, or you might be taken at your 
word; and, perhaps, you would not find the 
illness so easy to be borne as you imagine." 

'^ That does not concern anv one but mvself, 
doctor; it is indifferent to me what or how 
much I have to bear, if I can but come to the 
end." 

^^ It is wicked to talk like this." 

' ' Is it ? So much the worse ; I don't want 
to live. There are plenty of happy people who 
do, and cannot; and plenty of miserable who 
want to die, and cannot. Is there a God in the 
world ? Tell me, you who pretend to know." 

^' I know but what I have been taught, Mrs. 
Woodward ; but you may be quite certain that 
there is a Sovereign Ruler of the imiverse, who 
will make everything straight, no matter how 
crooked it may now appear." 

^^ Words, words, words!" exclaimed the un- 
happy woman, thrusting her fingers into her 
ears. '^ Leave me, do." 

And seeing that my presence only served to 
irritate her, I withdrew with a heavy heart, and 
found Margery M^ Anvil in the hall, waiting, as 
she said, to let me out. 

Undoubtedly the woman had been listening. 
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As she opened the door, I was suddenly 
confronted by Miss Middleton and Mrs. Dobbie, 
who were on the point of ringing. ^^ Turn back 
and introduce me, doctor," exclaimed the 
former, as, raising my hat, I was about to pass 
them by. 

" Mrs. Dobbie will perform that ceremony 
much better than I could. Miss Middleton," I 
said, trying to escape. 

" Mrs. Dobbie is not going any further," said 
the lady, taking my arm. ^^ Come." 

Resistance was impossible, and I returned into 
the house ; but Mrs. \^oodward refused, abso- 
lutely, to receive her visitor. 
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CHAPTER. X. 



ARDMORE. 



In an out-of-the-way place like Dumfernaghaleey 
each day bears a strong resemblance to its 
fellow — describe one, and you have traced the 
likeness of them all. There will be exceptions, 
of course, but of such unfirequent occurrence, 
that they are talked of, and remembered for 
years, if not for generations, when they do take 
place. 

Such were the festivities at the castle, six 
months after Sir John Middleton's arrival in 
the country. 

In spite of his daughter's assertion that she 
would not be immured for any length of time 
in Ultima Thule, six months were spent by the 
baronet in absolute retirement at Ardmore. 
Several of the neighbouring families, including 
the St. Clairs, of course, had called and left 
cards, but no one had succeeded in gaining 
admittance to the house. 
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Until the full year of mourning for his late 
wife had expired, Sir John had persistently re- 
fused to visit or be visited; but it was well under- 
stood that as soon as that period had elapsed 
the gates were to be thrown open, and a series 
of rejoicings take place, in honour of his succes- 
sion to the title and estates ; and a vast deal of 
speculation was indulged in throughout the 
country as to the future movements of father 
and daughter, who were never seen abroad,^ 
except when in attendance on divine service in 
the parish church, where they were regular, 
and, to all appearance, attentive listeners to 
the rector's oratorical displays. 

*^ If only Richard were a few years older ! " 
sighed Lady Georgina, when discussing the 
question of the day with her husband ; but he 
was too hopelessly young to presume to offer 
himself as Miss Middleton's suitor. 

^^ Sir John is not so very old, my dear," 
rejoined the vicar; ''he cannot be much more 
than sixty, and is hale and hearty, with a con- 
stitution like a lion. Who knows, he might 
marry again." 

" Very true," acquiesced her ladyship ; ''and 
Louisa is not unattractive." 

Mr. St. Clair shook his head. " I wish she 
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watA more like what yon were^ my dear} no 
maa could resLSt the power of har disjnD&r 

Her ladydbxp a&eted to be sngxTj, but in 
reaEty was va;$t[y pleaaed. Bat it was ladier 
too soon to a™»f»TiIate: iw=¥TPTtheIesB5. tlieT dieter- 
mined to elo^ely wsteh the coozse of eresitBi 
and be ready to act as occason might re- 
quire. 

In the mean time^ poor afflicted Mrs. 
Woodward remained in a state of apa&etic 
dejection^ from which no eflfoits on the part of 
friends or acquaintance conid arouse her ; and 
the painful estrangement that aheady existed 
between her husband and herself grew gradually 
greater^ until at last they seldom met, and were 
the subject of much uncharitable comment, not 
only in the parish, but in the district at large, 
—chiefly, I imagine, through the instrumen- 
tality of their servant, Margery M'Anvil, whose 
influence over her mistress increased day by 
day. 

At the 8ame time, the insignificant, in point 
of numbers, section of our population to which 
that pattern domestic belonged, spurred on by 
the vehement exhortations of Father O'RaflFerty, 
became more awake to its down-trodden posi- 
tion than it had ever been, and was most 
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assiduous in its attendance on his ministrations 
in the public room at the inn; while sundry 
Carmelite friars, disguised for the occasion in 
every-day costume, made careful house to house 
visitations among the scattered Catholic flock, 
exhorting here, confessing there, and baptizing 
many whose wavering, or time-serving, parents 
had neglected to submit them in their infancy 
to that initiatory sacrament or rite. 

A thorough Catholic revival was the result 
of these measures, and much indignation was 
thereby awakened among the Protestant popu- 
lation, who already saw their rights infringed, 
and more than one serious collision between 
the adverse parties was the result, though, 
happily, so far, without producing any serious 
consequence ; but there was more oil to bo 
poured upon the smouldering embers of discord 
before the conflagration could be said to have 
become either dangerous or alarming. 

On the occasion of the opening of Ardmore 
House to the public, at the termination of the 
baronet's year of seclusion and mourning, it 
had been arranged that a number of deputa- 
tions were to proceed to the castle with ad- 
dresses of congratulation, and much wrath was^ 
excited when it became known that the Papists,. 
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also, intended to present themselves among the 
faithful. 

The rector, too, on the preceding Sunday, 
preached an inflammatory sermon, in which he 
compared the Romish deputationists to the evil 
angel, who had not shrunk, in view of the 
better accomplishment of his sinister purposes, 
from presenting himself among His sons before 
the very throne of the Most High ; and he 
warned all whom it might concern — and it con- 
cerned them all, he said — of the direful conse- 
quences which must, and would, ensue if they 
were permitted to carry out their fell and crafity 
intentions ; with much more to the same effect. 

Poor fellow! he had better have had his 
tongue cut out than have preached that inflam- 
matory sermon, as it seems to me. But, after 
all, it was , but adding one more shovelful of 
coal to the already overflowing furnace of 
Protestant wrath and jealousy. 

The farmers' deputation was the first that 
was received. The great hall at Ardmore 
House had been duly fitted up for the occasion, 
and a raised dais set apart at one end, where 
the baronet, his daughter, and friends took 
their places as the great clock struck the hour 
of noon. 
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I was amongst those who were honoured 
with special invitations, so that I am an eye- 
witness of all that was said and done there that 
day, which is more than can be said for two 
young men, reporters, sent down by the 
Peimyletter Whig and Budget^ who were 
thrust,— at least the former was, and his friend 
followed himj — out of the grounds, by order of 
the agent, Mr. Dobbie. 

The farmers were the first to present their 
address, which was read by Mr. Morrow Dela- 
cherois, a favourable specimen of the class to 
which he belonged, and a descendant, in direct 
line, from one of the French Huguenots, who 
had settled, in considerable numbers, in Penny- 
letter and its vicinity, soon after the infamous 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

It was a voluminous document, the address, 
and treated of almost every matter under the 
sun ; from tenant-right and the Ulster Custom 
to the right of himself and co-religionists to 
coerce and enslave his Catholic fellow-coimtry- 
men. 

Sir John briefly responded. He thanked the 
deputation for their good wishes to himself and 
daughter, and promised to take their grievances 
into serious consideration, and, where prac- 
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ticable, to redress them ; but he said not one 
word about the necessity of resisting and re- 
pressing Popish insolence and encroachment^ 
on which the farmer had laid such stress. 

Then came the various Orange lodges, dressed 
in gala costume, with banners flying, and pre- 
ceded, as de rigueuTy by fife and drum. 

Their spokesman was a small landed pro- 
prietor, whose limited domain, which he farmed 
himself, bordered on the more extensive posses- 
sions of Sir John, of whom he was also a tenant. 
He was a poor-law guardian, too, and my bSte 
noire, for he gave more visiting tickets, red 
lines, than all the rest of the Committee put 
together, for he was a bachelor, and took a 
special delight in hunting up the old women, 
and giving them orders to see the doctor^ 
whether they wished for them or not. 

He was descended jfrom one of OKver Crom- 
well's Roundheads, and rejoiced in the name of 
Robert Twaddell ; but his family had gradually 
fallen in the social scale, until, from being lords 
of the soil, their last representative had dege- 
nerated into the anomalous being, half-gentle- 
man, half-farmer, commonly called squireen. 

The Orange address was much shorter than 
its predecessor, but was, if possible, more 
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decidedly aggressive and uncharitable. The 
Middletons, it said, had always been loyal, 
stanch, and true ; and he trusted, he believed, 
that reports which had reached the ears of the 
brethren, and filled them with indignant alarm, 
had no foundation in fact, but that Sir John 
would, then and there, speak out boldly, and 
set their minds at ease. The honourable 
baronet was not yet a member of the brother- 
hood, but he (Mr. Twaddell) ventured to hope 
it would not be long before they hailed him as 
a brother. 

In reply to this adjuration. Sir John did 
speak out, though not exactly as the deputation 
hoped and wished he would do. As in the case 
of the farmers, he thanked them for their Mendly 
wishes, and said it had been his practice, as 
far as possible, through life, to live at peace 
with all men ; and that he had no intention of 
pandering to the imjust prejudices of one class 
to the detriment, or, at least, the annoyance, of 
another. Whereupon arose a murmur of dis- 
satisfaction and disappointment from the crowd 
that thronged the hall, and the Orange depu- 
tation withdrew, to make room for one from the 
Protestant Dissenters on the estate. 

These were few in number, if respectable by 

VOL. II. 1a 
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position and influence, and consisted of Presby- 
terians and Methodists, but chiefly of the former. 
I had been requested to introduce the deputa- 
tion, but, for various reasons, had declined. 
Their address was very short, consisting merely 
of the conventional good wishes apt to the 
occasion; and an expression of the inconve- 
nience to which they were put through having 
no place of worship of their own in either 
parish. 

The baronet at once promised to grant a site 
for the erection of a meeting-house, to be used, 
alternately, by the members of both denomina- 
tions, and expressed his readiness to contribute 
one-half the necessary expense. 

This time the murmur that arose was one 
of approbation, and was followed by loud 
applause, for many of the Orangemen were 
Dissenters, and quite as hostile to the Papists 
as the Churchmen themselves, if not more 

so. 

The Catholic deputation followed, and con- 
sisted of one small farmer, the landlord of the 
inn, a Southerner, and Father O'Raiferty, the 
priest from Pennyletter. 

The latter was spokesman, in every sense of 
the word ; for whereas those who had preceded 
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Tiim had read their addresses, he delivered his 
extempore ; and a most eloquent appeal it was. 
I doubt if the rector himself, in his most in- 
spired moment, could have excelled it. 

I cannot pretend to give the exact words 
used, but the substance of the speech was pretty 
much as follows. 

In the name of his few and insignificant 
* co-religionists, he, the priest, welcomed Sir John 
and his beauteous daughter to their ancestral 
home : long might it shield them in happiness 
and health ; and when, at last, it was exchanged 
for a narrower and gloomier abode, might good 
angels waft their beatified spirits to the ever- 
lasting realms of bliss, there to dwell for ever, 
basking in the smile and rejoicing in the ap- 
probation of their Creator. 

His, the speaker's, lot was a far different one 
from theirs : poverty and incessant labour were 
his portion here below, misrepresentation and 
contumely; but it was a subject of rejoicing to 
him that he was thought worthy of suffering in 
his Master's cause. For himself he had no 
care, but his little flock, — ^his little, scattered, 
helpless flock, — ah! he besought the worthy 
and excellent representative of an honoured 
line, he implored the lovely heiress of his 
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wealth and name to look with the tender eye 
of pity upon them. 

Poor souls ! Like their Master and Prototype, 
they had not where to lay their heads. But 
was it to be always so ? Were they to stand, 
persecuted outcasts, under the free canopy of 
heaven for ever ? No ; he dared to hope they 
were not. 

As the worthy and most excellent baronet 
had granted the prayer of their Dissenting 
brethren, so, he ventured to hope, he would not 
turn a deaf ear to theirs, but would, of his 
bounty, permit them to meet in a consecrated 
building for the practice of the holy rites of 
their rehgion, now desecrated by a compulsory 
celebration in the public room of an inn ; and 
might He, who rewarded the faithful steward 
for his integrity, shower all the blessings of 
time and of eternity upon their heads. 

Several times during the delivery of his 
speech had the priest been interrupted by dis- 
sentient murmurs, of which he had taken no 
notice, beyond tlirowing more earnestness, if 
that had been possible, into his passionate and 
eloquent appeal ; but when he sat down, a 
perfect burst of execration followed, so much 
so, that I feared violent hands would have been 
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laid upon him, which, I really think, would 
have been the case had not Sir John in- 
stantly sprung to his feet, and commanded 
"Silence!" in a loud and peremptory tone of 
voice. 

The baronet then proceeded to reply, and, 
after thanking the speaker for the good wishes 
he had expressed, said, that as a man who had 
tasted deeply of adversity before he knew the 
meaning of prosperity, his sympathies were 
with the wronged and suffering, wherever they 
were found. In this case a number of his 
tenantry had just cause of complaint, — ^he would 
take care they should have it no more. He 
would grant them also a site for a place of 
worship, and bear half the expense of erecting 
the building ; it was a simple act of justice, 
and neither fear nor favour would prevent his 
doing it, — of that all present might rest assured. 
In the name of his daughter and himself he 
thanked them all for their kind wishes, and 
begged, if any one had any request to urge, 
or observation to make, that he would do so 
freely. 

No one spoke, or even murmured; the de- 
cided tone of the baronet's voice, the impres- 
sive and deliberate manner in which he spoke, 
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showed that he was in earnest; and that he 
meant to abide, imder any combination of 
circumstances whatever, by the promises he 
had made. 

Still it was evident that the determination 
at which he had arrived had given much and 
general dissatisfaction. Mr. Twaddell was even 
heard to declare that he was a Popish humbug 
and a Radical, but was prudent enough to keep 
his opinion to himself until the baronet was 
out of hearing. 

A cold collation was laid out in the principal 
dining-room for such of the tenants and visitors 
as had received special invitations; the rest 
were feasted to their hearts' content in a large 
marquee, erected for the purpose on the lawn ; 
and when the important business of eating and 
drinking was concluded, a series of atKletic 
sports commenced, the victor, in every in- 
stance, receiving his prize jfrom the hands of 
Miss Middleton, who had a friendly smile and 
a few simple words of kindly encouragement 
for each. 

The ball-room was thrown open in the 
evening, and was promptly filled by the 
neighbouring gentry who had been invited. 
The tenants had a band and dancing for them- 
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selves in the Hall. Supper was served to the 
latter in the kitchen, to the former in the 
dining-room, where the cold collation had been 
previously laid. More speeches followed, but 
of an unsectarian and non-political character; 
and a day, which at one time seemed threaten- 
ing enough, ended in peace and harmony, and 
very general satisfaction. 

I use the qualifying term advisedly, for 
there were a few grumblers, as might, indeed, 
have been expected ; but the great majority of 
those present most thoroughly enjoyed them- 
selves. 

The priest and his fellow-deputationists, more 
wise than on a former occasion, had quietly 
withdrawn as soon as they had gained their 
point ; and the promise they had received, or 
extorted as some put it, from the baronet was 
forgotten in the general feeling of satisfaction 
that prevailed. 

There were some, however, who remembered 
it but too well, and it rankled as a thorn in 
their sides, marring, if not altogether spoiling, 
their enjoyment. Amongst the dissatisfied 
stood foremost Mr. Twaddell, who, though 
scarcely ranking as a gentleman, had, never- 
theless, in virtue of his proprietorship of the 
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ten worst cultivated acres in the two parishes, 
received a special invitation, and had, more- 
over, the honour of attempting a quadrille 
with Miss Middleton, when he made a most 
egregious fool of himself in more ways than 
one. 

For the first time since her bereavement, 
Mrs. Woodward made her appearance in public 
at the castle rejoicings, where she acted the 
part of the skeleton at an Egyptian feast to 
perfection. 

I was astounded when I saw her walk into 
the ball-room dressed in complete mourning, 
and I think every one present was as much 
amazed as I was. Indeed, she had remained 
in such perfect seclusion for so many months, 
that she had been almost forgotten, and her 
sudden re-appearance, on such an occasion, 
and in such a costume, astonished all, and not 
a little frightened many who saw her. I did 
not venture to look at the rector for some 
minutes after the startling apparition entered 
the room, but when I at last did so, no trace 
of emotion was visible; his face was deadly 
pale, but perfectly impassive. 

Miss Middleton was not directly aware of the 
new arrival's identity; but as soon as she heard 
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she was the rector's wife, she advanced to meet 
her, and, taking her hand, led her to a sofa in 
a recess at the opposite end of the room, where 
she had been sitting with Emma, whom I 
immediately, at her own unspoken request, led 
to another part of the room. 

The contrast between the two ladies, as they 
walked, hand in hand, from one end of the 
ball-room to the other, was as great as it could 
possibly be. Miss Middleton was dressed in a 
robe of pink moire antique and a profusion of 
lace ; she wore a complete paricre of pearls, and 
looked an empress, not to say a goddess ; while 
poor Mrs. Woodward, short-sighted and 
wrinkled, and rouged to excess, was, as I 
have said, dressed in complete mourning, 
and looked a very crow beside a bird of 
Paradise. 

" Poor thing ! " sighed my Emma, alluding 
to the rector's wife, '' she must be out of her 
senses. Only think of her coming here by 
herself, and dressed in such a manner, after 
distinctly refusing the invitation !" 

Shortly after this, supper was announced, 
and Miss Middleton, beckoning me across the 
room, said, — ^^Will you take Mrs. Woodward 
in to supper." 
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I accepted the charge, and on our way to 
the dining-room yentured to remark, — ^^ It is 
quite a surprise, Mrs. Woodward, to see you 
here to-night." 

'' Yes," she replied ; '^ but I felt so lonely at 
home, I thought I would get Frank to drive 
me over, and see what they were doing here; 
and I am /glad now I came." 

" That's right," I replied, ^' it will do you 
good. What will you take ?" 

^^ Nothing," she answered. '' But, doctor, 
there is no use in telling you lies, I was dared 
to come." 

'' Dared to come ! What for ? Who 
by?" 

"No matter who by: I was dared to come 
and see my husband making love to another 
woman, — that is the true reason why I am here. 
But it is false; she is a good, kind young 
creature, and I have begged her pardon for 
suspecting her." 

" Good gracious, Mrs. Woodward ! " I ex- 
claimed, for I was so taken by surprise I knew 
not what to say, and I felt that Miss Middleton 
was watching us. " You surely never — " 

"Yes, I did," continued the poor mad woman, 
for such I felt certain she must be. "I was 
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dared to come here. I came ; and it is not so* 
bad as I thought, and was led to expect." 

^^ Who dared you?" 

" No matter ; I shall not tell you." 

" Was it Charles ? " 

" No matter. But, no^ it was not." 

I was more and more puzzled. '' Whoever 
told you, told you an untruth." 

^^Yes, I am aware of that now; but I am 
glad I came. I feel better than I have done 
for a long time. However, I am certain of one 
thing, which is, that she loves him still ; he also 
loves her. He cannot help it, poor fellow ; and 
I am the only obstacle in the way of their 
coming together. But my mind is made up — 
it will be better for us all." 

"But, Mrs. Woodward — ," I began; but was 
interrupted by Miss Middleton, near to whom 
we were seated, calling out, " I hope you are 
taking care of Mrs. Woodward, doctor ? " 

" Yes, thank you," replied the rector's wife, 
almost closing her eyes as she slowly turned 
them in the direction of our hostess; "I am 
doing very well." 

My neighbour, Mr. Twaddell, addressed me 
at the same moment. " I say, doctor, do yoit 
know anything about cows ? " 
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^'Not much," I replied. 

'^ I mean in the way of doctoring them, you 
know," explained the farmer. 

I shook my head. ' ^ I am not a veterinary." 

As Miss Middleton then rose, the ladies, and 
some of the gentlemen, returned to the ball- 
room, and I had not an opportimity of renewing 
my interrupted conversation with the rector's 
wife, about whom I was beginning to feel ex- 
tremely uneasy. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

A COMPLETE MISUNDERSTANDING. 

I HAVE omitted to mention that my brother- 
in4aw, Robert M^Lachlan, then assistant-surgeon 
in the — ^th Dragoons, had run down to pay us 
a visit a few days before the celebrations at the 
castle, where he was one of the invited guests, 
and had danced once with Miss Middleton, and 
several times with Louisa St. Clair. 

On the morrow of the ball we were all of us 
rather late, but Robert especially so ; and when 
he did make his appearance, he looked so 
miserable and woe-begone, that I asked him if 
he had seen a ghost ; and his sister exclaimed, 
' ' What is the matter with you, Robert ? are 
you m ? '' 

Nearly two years had elapsed since I had 
last seen him, and when he dropped in on usy 
quite unexpectedly, I scarcely recognized him, 
he was so changed — for the worse, I thought. 
Emma considered him improved. 
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The fact was, he was not one bit like the 
boy I had known, and loved so well, — ^whose 
Tiandsome face, seen day by day, had fostered 
my nascent love for the fair unknown, whose 
passing image would otherwise, doubtless, have 
speedily faded from my recollection. The Apollo 
Tiad given place to Hercules, whose tawny 
fell would have done credit to a lion. Yes, he 
was sadly changed, in my eyes, at least, if not 
in those of others. 

Nevertheless, he was a noble-looking man. 
His figure, perhaps, was a trifle too 'massive, 
and his beard a shade too red ; but in disposi- 
tion he was just the same as ever, — as jovial, as 
-careless, and as free ; so that more than one 
pair of bright eyes followed him with admira- 
tion as he moved through the intricate maze 
of lancers or quadrille, or whirled, with his 
arm round some delicately-moulded waist, in the 
rapidly gyrating waltz or the more deliberate 
polka. 

Miss Middleton, I noticed, watched him 
closely ; but more closely still did Miss St. 
Clair, who, on ordinary occasions the liveliest 
of the lively and gayest of the gay, was, that 
evening, reduced to nearly absolute dumbiiess 
and nervous timidity. 
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" What is the matter, Robert ? are you ill ?'' 
asked his sister, next morning, when he came 
down late to a late breakfast, looking so unlike 
himself that I could not keep myself from 
staring at him. 

"Matter?" he answered, trying to rouse 
himself, " nothing. I 'm tired, that 's 
aU.'^ 

" You, tired Bob ? " I exclaimed, laughing. 
^^ You are a pretty fellow to go through the 
fatigues of a campaign, if one night's dancing 
tires you ! " 

" Tell you what, old chap," he replied, " I 
would a deuced sight sooner go through a 
campaign, as you call it, than such another 
night as last." 

" Have you seen a ghost ? '' 

" No ; I leave that to you." 

"Well, then, what is the matter with you? 
Are you ill ? Have some soda-water." 

" And brandy ? No, thanks.'' 

" I didn't say anything about brandy." 

" Does your head ache ? " asked my wife. 

" Rather." 

" You have been lying awake all night, or at 
least dreaming of the lovely Louisa," I said, 
hazarding a guess. 
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He turned crimson. I had hit the right nail 
on the head, it seemed. 

" Louisa ! is that her name ? " 

" Yes ; isn't it a pretty one ? " 

^' Not as prettv as she is." 

^^ Oh, Bob! " exclaimed my wife, clapping her 
hands, " you are in love ! I am sorry, though, 
I can't give my imqualified approval to your 
choice." 

"Why not?" 

" I dont admire your taste.'' 

" Which only shows that yours is nothing to 
go by,'' he replied, emptying the sugar-basin, 
or, I should say its contents, into his cup. 

" She is a good girl though, Emma," I said, 
pitying the poor fellow, " if she is no beauty; 
handsome is that handsome does. Bob, my 
boy. I 've no doubt she '11 make you a capital 
mfe. I saw last night she was thoroughly 
smitten." 

" I thought the same," said my wife ; ^' but 1 
had no idea Bob responded. I suppose her 
father will give her a fortune." 

"He may," I replied; "but there are so 
many of thorn." 

" Are there ? " asked Eobert, looking up in 
evident surprise. " I thought she was an only 
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daughter ; but I 'm glad to hear that, for I was 
a&aid of being thought mercenary, and that 
was one thing that has worried me." 

"Well, set your mind at rest on that score, 
old fellow; you'll not be over-burdened with 
wealth, I 'm sure. When do you propose ? or 
have you done so already ? " 

" Don't bother. Can't you let a fellow eat 
his breakfast " — here he spilled half an egg on 
his waistcoat. " Confound it ! " he exclaimed; 
" see what you have made me do." 

"I made you do! Why, you're not half 
awake yet, old man." 

" Do you really think, though, do you really 
think—" 

" That you have made an impression ?" 
I said, pitying his confusion, and helping 
him. 

He nodded. 

" I do. I am sure you did. You have 
nothing to do but to ask and have. The young 
lady is of a particularly plastic nature." 

" She has had more than one affaire de cceur 
since we Ve been here," maliciously added his 
sister; /'so that if you had not responded, she 
would not have broken her heart, I dare say. 
Is not that a comfort ? " 

VOL. II. M 
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'^ Come, I say, Emma, you are jealous of 
lier, and want to teaze me." 

Emma laughed. " Why, Tom knows it as 
Avell as I do ; don't you, Tom ! " 

"Yes; that is to say, I 'in sure I don't 
know. I never took much notice, not feeling 
interested. You understand." 

"Of course, I understand well enough. 
Emma always did delight in annoying me," 
snarled her brother. " Tell you what, ma'am, 
if it hadn't been for me, you'd never have 
been wher^ you are now." 

"I know that, Bob, dear," exclaimed my 
wife, getting up and kissing her brother on 
the brow, and me on the top of the head as 
she returned to her seat. 

" Well, then, don't you go and make fiin of a 
fellow, for I 'm in earnest this time, 'pon my 
soul." 

"No need to swear about it. Bob. I wish 
you joy, old fellow, if you are really serious ; 
and I 'm sure it will be all plain-sailing with 
you, for the lady is said to be willing, and as to 
papa and mamma, they '11 snap you up as a 
dolphin docs a flying-fish." 

" Mamma ! " exclaimed Robert. " I under- 
jstood her mother was dead." 
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^' Not she; that is, unless she died last 
night." 

'' The lady in the pale-blue satin and ostrich 
feathers/' explained my wife. 

'' Oh," said Bob, '' is that her mother ?" 

" Yes ; your mother-in-law that is to be, it 
seems." 

" Never mind, it ain't her I want to marry, 
ihank goodness ! There isn't the least resem- 
blance between them, any way." 

^'Not much, certainly; and, with all her 
faults, I am sure Louisa is good-natured, and I 
know she is kind to the poor." 

^^ Thank you for saying that, Emma," re- 
plied her brother, with emotion. ^^It's too 
.serious a matter to make fun of." 

'^So it is, Robert," I answered; ^'so it is, 
old fellow ; and though I could have wished 
you better, still, after all, you might have done 
worse. But isn't it all rather sudden ?*" 

'' Sudden ! It don't fit you to talk about 
suddenness, who fell in love with a girl from 
once passing her on the road, and never laid 
eyes on her again for months." 

^'Ay, but I had her living image con- 
tinually before my eyes all the time, you must 
remember." 
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'' Can you lend me your horse by-and-by ? '^ 

'^ To be sure. Do you know the way ? " 

'' Do I know the way ? Of course I do." 

I supposed the lady had given him direc- 
tions, and said no more. 

"You won't go till after dinner, Bob, I 
suppose?" said my wife. 

" Certainly not," I answered for him. " She 
will not have recovered from the fatigue of last 
night before the afternoon, and would never 
forgive him for catching her in deshabille." 

" I think she 'd even get over that, for the 
sake of a husband," asserted my wife. 

" Jealous again." 

"Not I, Bob — except, perhaps, on your 
account, dear; for, honestly, I do not think 
she is good enough for you. If it had been 
Augusta—" 

"Augusta who ?" 

" Ilobinson." 

" I don't know that I saw her." 

" Yes you did, Bob, and danced with her."' 

" Did I ? Perhaps I did ; but really I don't 
remember any one, or anything, except — " 

"Except the one, eh? Bob, Bob, you are 
awfully far gone." 

"I dare say ; but I want to be goner." 
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"To be what?" 

" To be sure of my fate, one way or the 
other." 

" Then you have not proposed ? " 

" No." 

" You need not be uneasy about the result, 
old boy, I can tell you." 

" Do you think so ? " 

" I do, indeed. If you had not been blind, 
you 'd have seen the eyes she made at you all 
night, as weU as we did." 

" She has the finest eyes I ever saw in my 
life," exclaimed the infatuated young man. 

" Rather small, I think," observed my wife. 

"Small!" exclaimed her brother; "if you 
call them small, what in the world do you call 
large ? " 

" Say no more, Emma, my dear," I inter- 
posed, "the poor fellow is done for. What will 
his mother say ? " 

" Say," he exclaimed, " she'll be of the same 
mind I am, when she sees her ; and if she isn't, 
I '11 soon work her round, never fear. What 
time are you going to dine to-day ? " 

" The same hour as usual," replied my wife, 
" two o'clock ; so you will have time to think 
this matter over before you start." 
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Robert blew his nose in rather a demonstrative 
fashion, but made no reply. 

Our servant came in just then with a message. 
" A woman," she said, '^ has brought a red line 
for the master." 

" Wliere to ?" I asked. 

'^ Here it is," replied the domestic, holding 
out the document in question, much crumpled 
up and extremely dirty looking. 

^' Give it here, Jane. Dear me ! dear me ! '^ 
I exclaimed, when I had looked at it, " it is to 
Ballynacarberry ! I 'm afraid. Bob, I can't 
let you have the horse to-day; it's twelve 
miles from this, and an awful road." 

'' Never mind, Tom ; I dare say it won't 
take very long to walk." 

'' An hour and three-quarters ; or half, if you 
go very fast." 

'' I shall run." 

^^ Don't do that, Robert," advised my wife^ 
'' for if you do you '11 put yourself in a heat, 
and won't look to half your natural advantage." 

'' Bother natural advantage ! " he exclaimed, 
passing the fingers of his left hand carefully 
through his hair ; ^^ that 's what you call sisterly 
affection, I suppose, chaffing a fellow for sail- 
ing in the same boat with yourself ? Tell you 
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what, Emma," he went on, earnestly j '^ it is un- 
kind of you : I never made fun of you when 
you. were in love with your husband." 

" You are a good boy, Robert," replied his 
sister, " and I beg your pardon if I Ve hurt 
your feelings ; but let mfe beg of you to think 
over this before you irrevocably commit your- 
self." 

"Ay," said 1, "be careful. Bob; wait a 
while, and see whether your present red-hot 
ardour does not cool down." 

"Never!" he exclaimed, forcibly dashing 
his hand upon the table, and knocking off a 
plate, which was broken in pieces. 

" A bad omen ! " he said, half to himself, as 
he stooped to pick up the fragments. 

I could not help smiling, and said, — "You 
need have no fear of being refused. Bob, if 
you will persist in proposing : they will jump 
at you, and gobble you up ; and if you should 
cool and want to back out, by-and-by, they'll 
' breach ' you to a certainty." 

"Particularly her ladyship," confirmed my 
wife. 

Whereupon Robert got up from the table, 
and left the room, shutting the* door audibly 
— ^too audibly for sensitive ears — behind him. 
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I rang the bell, and gave orders to bring 
round the horse. 

In about a quarter of an hour Jane returned, 
sayingj — '^ The car is at the door, if you please, 
sir." 

'^ Dear me ! " I exclaimed, ^^ I did not order 
the car ; I couldn't get it up Maloney's lane 
if I was to try. Tell Isaac to saddle the horse, 
and put the car up again. He just wants to 
get out of planting those cabbages. Tell him to 
make haste." 

"I am very sorry for Robert," sighed my 
wife, as I was waiting for my steed to be 
brought round. ^'I do not like Louisa: if it 
had even been her sister." 

^' She is very young." 

'^Eighteen or nineteen," affirmed my wife; 
^^and I don't suppose they would want to be 
married directly." 

'^ Bob seems very ardent," I replied ; " now, 
had it been Miss Middleton." 

^^ I don't think she'd have anything to say 
to him, Tom." 

^ ' Why not ? He 's a splendid-looking young 
fellow." 

^' So he is ; but she is so much older.'' 

^^ No doubt ; but she does not look her age ; 
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and he would pass for five or six years older 
than he really is." 

Here Jane re-appearcd, and announced that 
the horse was at the door. 

" Thanks." Jane retired. 

'^Good-bye, dearest/' I said, kissing my wife ; 
^Hry what you can do with Bob. If you could 
get him to put it off for a week : but take him 
as quietly as you can." 

The day was fine, if the way was long and 
rough ; and I reached the remote township, or 
townland, of Ballynacarberry in due course of 
time — that is to say, in about an hour and a 
half; for the road was up-hill, and very steep 
hills, too, some of them, all the way ; and I 
was compelled to walk my horse a considerable 
portion of the distance. 

On my arrival at the house, or cottage rather, 
I found my patient in a very precarious state, 
and was obliged to remain between two and 
three hours with her, before I could venture to 
leave her with safety. 

After a while, however, she rallied, and, 
^ving the women who were with her fiill 
directions as to what they were to do, in 
<5ase of the haemorrhage recurring, I turned 
my horse's head homewards, much pondering 
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upon my brother-in-law's unaccountable choice, 
and wondering how he had sped with his 
wooing. 

Noj not wondering, for I had no doubt as to 
its issue, but reerretfiil that he should have 
decided as he had done; for 1 had gecretly 
laid out quite another plan of action for him, 
which I had hoped to have seen carried out 
some day, and thought feasible enough, 
imagining that every on,e saw him with the 
same, doubtless, partial eyes that I did ; and 
I was disappointed, not to say annoyed, for 
no one likes to be out-generaled — at least, I 
never did. 

On reaching home, I found Isaac waiting 
for me at the door, gave him the reins, and 
hurried in, anxious to know the result of 
Robert's visit to Moighrath, where I had little 
doubt he had been, and whence I thought it 
possible he might have returned, as the day 
was wearing out. 

I found my wife in the parlour with our 
two little ones, and, after kissing them^ asked, 
^^ What news?" 

^' Robert has come back." 

" Well." 

'^ She has refused him." 
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M You don't say so. Well, I am glad. Where 
is he?" 

^^ He is shut up in his room, Tom, stamping 
up and down like a madman, and says he will 
be off t6 town as soon as he has seen you." 

" Well to be sure ! I am surprised though. 
Did he tell you any particulars ?" 

" No ; but when I saw him come back sa 
soon, — ^he was not above an hour gone, — I knew 
there must be something wrong, and I only 
said, ' Well, Robert, how did you get on ? ^ 
'I'm done for,' was the answer* he gave 
me. I asked him what he meant, and he said, 
' I have got the sack ; and such a sacking ! and 
it's all your fault and Tom's for deceiving me.' " 

"What did you say then?" I asked of 
my wife. 

" I asked him to tell me what had happened, 
more particularly, but he refused, — merely 
repeating that it was all our fault ; that we 
had made him too sure of victory ; and that 
his assumption had offended the lady, and 
caused her to give him the abrupt dismissal 
he had received." 

" He is up in his room, you say?" 

" Yes, walking up and down like a madman. 
He made so much noise he woke the children,. 
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and I had to bring them down here out of the 
nursery." 

'^ Poor little darlings!" I said. " I '11 go up 
and speak to him, dear." 

I went J and found the door locked. " HuUo. 
Bob!" I said, ^^et me in." 

He opened the door. I went in to the room, 
and found the poor fellow most terribly cut up. 

'^ It was all your confounded talk," he said, 
angrily, '^ that did for me, by making me 
think too much of myself." 

^^ Neyer mind, old fellow, you'll get over it; 
and to tell you the truth, I am heartily glad it 
has ended as it has, for you were throwing 
yourself away. If it had been Miss Middleton, 



now — " 



'' It was Miss Middleton." 

"Whew!" 

It was certainly embarrassing, and very 
annoying, too ; but who could have guessed 
that it was with the doctor's, I mean the 
baronet's, lovely daughter, my unfortunate 
David had so suddenly fallen in love, and for 
whom he had, in so cavalier a fashion, pro- 
posed ? 

In one sense, though, it was not such a very 
extraordinary occurrence, after all ; and I was 
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a perfect idiot to have imagined for a moment 
that he could have been so speedily subdued 
by another conqueror — especially by Miss St. 
Clair, whose charms might best be described by 
negatives, in comparison with Miss Middleton. 

Yes, it was particularly annoying, parti- 
cularly aggravating ; and the more so that we — 
that is, my wife and I — ^had been planning to 
bring about, in due course, the very thing that 
had so inopportunely taken place, and which 
we had been stupid enough to misunderstand 
and overlook when it actually occurred. 

But the mischief was done, and was, pro- 
bably, irreparable ; still Eobert must by no 
means be permitted to run away, for the 
festivities at Ardmore had been the signal for 
a round of similar dissipations, and we had 
already been all invited for the following week 
to Moighrath Vicarage, where there was no 
telling what might happen. 

The desponding whistle that expressed the 
state of my feelings when I learned the mistake 
I had made, has been recorded on a preceding 
page ; and for some minutes afterwards neither 
of us spoke. 

Bob was the first to break the oppressive 
silence. '' Can I get in to Pennyletter to- 
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night?" he asked, in a most lugubrious tone 
of voice. 

'' No," I replied, ^^you cannot," — ^for in the 
mean time I had decided upon a plan 'which I 
hoped would remedy the mischief that had been 
done. 

^^ Why not?" 

^'Because it would be. conduct quite un- 
worthy of a soldier to turn about and fly at the 
very first encounter with the enemy. You must 
stay and face your foe: who knows but you 
may conquer after all." 

^' Bosh I " he exclaimed, shattering my war- 
like simile with a Turkish interjection, now 
fairly naturalized among us. 

''Nevertheless, you must stay," I persisted, 
disregarding the missile. '' I will not allow 
you to run away. You sha'n't have my horse; 
and I '11 desire Leary, the innkeeper, not to let 
you have one of his, and I know he won't, if I 
tell him not to." 

'' I shall walk." 

'' Bosh! " I exclaimed, in my turn, ''you'll 
do nothing of the sort. Come downstairs, and 
let us get our tea, which will be my dinner, 
and we can talk over it, and see what is best 
to be done.'' 
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Not to prolong the reader's suspense, I finally 
persuaded my brother-in-law to remain, and 
leave it to time to counteract the effects of the 
foolish and precipitate step he had taken. 

" But, first," I said, '^ you must tell me all 
that occurred." 

" It was all your fault,, and Emma's," he 
replied. 

" A clear case of mistaken identity," said I. 
^' Who could have imagined you 'd have had 
the audacity to fall in love with, and propose 
for, the Lord of the Manor's daughter, before 
you had known her twelve hours, or spoken to 
her a couple of dozen words ? " 

'' It was all your fault, and Emma's." 

"Granted; and I suppose we must plead 
guilty to the indictment. You must give us an 
opportunity of trying to rectify the error of 
which we have been guilty. Emma /has just 
shown me an invitation for next Friday which 
she has received, and which extends to you 
as well as to us. Miss Middleton is also invited, 
and will probably be there." 

" I sha'n't go." 

" Yes, you will." 

" Have it so ; but you'll see." 

" That's right. But you have not told me 
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anything yet ; you had best do so, for when I 
am acquainted with the whole of the facts, I 
shall be in a better position to advise you." 

" Well, after we had our dinners, Emma 
and I— " 

'' Excuse me for interrupting you, Bob, but 
did Emma advise you to put off your visit ? " 

^ ^ She did, I must say that for her, as strongly 
as she could." 

" You did not tell her it was to Ardmore 
you were going, and not to Moighrath ? " 

^'No, I thought she, and you, knew all 
about it." 

'' I wish I had guessed. Bob ; but it can't be 
helped now. Go on." 

^^ Well, as soon as dinner was over, I started 
off on foot for Ardmore, and, remembering 
Emma's caution, I took care not to walk too 
fast. When I arrived at the lodge, I rang the 
bell, and, to my surprise, the gate was opened 
by our old gardener's wife. I asked if Sir John 
was at home, and was told he was not. Was 
Miss Middleton — she was ; but Sir John had 
just gone out with Mr. Dobbie. I went up to 
the house, and was shown into one of the rooms, 
where, after waiting a few minutes, she ap- 
peared. But, there ! I don't know anything 
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more. I have seen beautiful women — really, I 
can't go on — I never saw any one like her. 
My iead went the way of my heart, and was 
lost, and I don't know what I said or did." 
, ^^ Nonsense, Robert; go on, man." 

^^ Well, she seemed surprised to see me, and 
not quite sure who I was ; then she smiled, and 
held out her hand. ' Mr. M'Lachlan, is it not ?' 
I bowed, and touched her fairy fingers, which 
perfectly electrified me. She then sat down, 
and asked me to do the same. I began to 
think I had made a 'mistake ; but thought of 
all you and Emma said to me this morning, 
and gained courage. 

" ^ I hope Mrs. Cochrane got home safely last 
night,' she asked ; and I said I believed she did, 
or had, or something. I suppose I looked like 
a fool, for she smiled, and, by Jove ! that finished 
me. I really can't go on." 

'^ Go on, boy, go on ; my tea-dinner will be 
getting cold." 

" Well, if I must. I coughed, ' Ahem ! ' and 
said, ^ I hope you won't think me very pre- 
sumptuous. Miss Middleton ? ' — ' Very likely I 
shall,' she replied, still smiling. That ought to 
have satisfied me, one would say ; but I was so 
puffed up by all you two said, that I rushed 

VOL. II. N 
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blindly on to meet my fate. If you hadn't said 
what you did, I should not have made such an 
ass of myself." 

'^ That 's not the question, Bob." 

^^Aint it? Very well; but it's very impor- 
tant to me, at least, that you should not forget 
it. I suppose she j^uessed what I was going to 
say, for she stood up, and said, * Pray excuse 
me, Mr. M'Lachlan; give my love to your 
sister.' — ' Oh, Miss Middleton,' I cried out, fall- 
ing down on my knees before her, ' give it to 
me, for I love you to distraction.' There, I can't 
go on." 

^' What did she say?" 

" She started back a bit, and said, so grandly, 
' You forget yourself, sir ; you are either mad 
or intoxicated.' She then rang the bell, and as 
I continued kneeling, like a fool, she said, ^ Get 
up, sir ; don't expose your folly to the servants.' 
I jumped up, just as the footman opened the 
door, and, bowing, managed somehow to get 
out of the room, but I heard her say, ^ John, if 
that gentleman calls again, he is not to be ad- 
mitted.' I don't know how I got out of the 
house, but, once outside, I ran the whole of 
the way home, and maybe I didn't pitch into 
Emma when I got in." 
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" You did! did you? I have a great mind 
to pitch into you, big as you are," I said, laugh- 
ing: ^^But, courage, old chap; there are more 
istars in the sky than ever fell down ; and you 
must not be in such a hurry next time." 

He consented to remain with us. ^^If you 
keep your secret," I said, " Miss Middleton will 
• not tell upon you, I feel sure." 

The whole affair was so sudden that I felt 
more inclined to laugh at Bob's discomfiture 
than to pity his outraged feelings. I knew he 
would soon recover his natural buoyancy; 
and I could not, for the life of me, pity him, or 
look upon the entire transaction otherwise than 
as a joke. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



MOIGHRATH VICARAGE. 



I HAVE already described, as far as it appears 
necessary to do so, the home of the St. Clairs. 
Its accommodation, it will be remembered, was 
limited; and how the vicar and his wife intended 
to dispose of the sixty or seventy people to 
whom they had sent invitations, was more 
than a good many of their acquaintances could 
imagine. It is true the St. Clair family were 
adepts in the art of making the best of every- 
thing, and were gifted with the happy knack 
of ignoring discomfort and incongruity. 

Sir John and Miss Middleton had signified 
their intention of being present at the fSte; 
and it was believed by the vicar and Lady 
Georgina that every person they had asked 
would also come, if for no other reason than 
that the baronet and his strangely beautiful 
daughter were expected. 
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The Pendletons of Corkoney had written to 
accept "the Reverend Rupert and Lady Greor- 
gina St. Clair's kind invitation," and they were 
seven— the father and mothery four daugljters, 
and a son. 

The M^Creerys also were coming, and they 
were eight — four daughters, two sons, and the 
parents. It is needless to particularize the rest 
who had accepted their invitations — including, 
of course, all the Dumfemaghaleeans ; suffice it 
that sixty-seven people, exclusive of the inmates, 
augmented, too, for the occasion by three Dublin 
cousins, were crowded into a space originally, 
at most, calculated to accommodate twenty-five, 
— ^the result may be imagined. 

The Reverend Rupert had no objection to 
dancing, per 5e, as an amusement. " But you 
know," he said to me, one day, " I occupy a 
conspicuous position here, in the midst of an 
ignorant and uncultivated population, and if I 
were not very particular to avoid even the 
semblance of levity, I should give offence to 
some worthy but narrow-minded folk, and to 
others occasion to blaspheme ; so that, although 
I do not prevent my daughters dancing when 
they are invited out, we have decided, my wife 
and I, to have no exhibitions of the light fan- 
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tastic toe in the Vicarage. Don't you think I 
am right ?"^ 

^^ Quite right," I assented; and asked, " But 
what are the people to do?" 

" My young ones," he replied, "are posted up 
in all manner of evening amusements — forfeits, 
and what not ; and, of course, there will be 
music and singing." 

I groaned in spirit as I thought of the 
yellow -toothed piano; but my alarm waa 
groundless, for the vicar continued, "I have 
hired a grand pianoforte for the occasion from 
Pennyletter, and the organist of the cathedral 
is to bring his harp and violin, on both of 
which instruments he is a j&rst-class performer. 
Of course we can count upon you for a 
song ? " 

"Certainly," I replied; "I'll sing as often 
as you like ; but I hope the audience will be 
better mannered thai; they were at the castle, 
where the commencement of a song was the 
signal for a series of animated conversations, 
completely drowning the performer's voice. I 
hope you will keep your guests in better order^ 
vicar, or I shall follow Miss Tolerton's example, 
and stop abruptly in the middle of the piece." 

The vicar laughed. " The folk hereabouts 
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are not very musical, I fear ; but I '11 do my 
best to get you a fair hearing." 

'' I don 't speak for myself, vicar, but for the 
general benefit." 

The supper was to be laid in the dining- 
room, and the guests were, necessarily, to be 
crowded into the two apartments called, respec- 
tively, the drawing-room and parlour, — ^nearly 
one hundred people in a space calculated to 
hold about one-fourth that number, — where the 
greater portion were obliged to stand, for lack 
of seats. 

Sir John and Miss Middleton were among 
the early arrivals, and were seized on by the 
vicar and his wife, and escorted to the post of 
honour — the sofa in the bay-window of the 
drawing-room. Mr. St. Clair, however, was 
soon called away to assist in some mysterious 
operation of '' decanting," as well as I could 
gather from the semi-articulate murmurs of his 
son John, and transferred the entertainment of 
the baronet to his second daughter, Augusta, 
who was in conversation with my brother-in- 
law, who, poor fellow, looked crest-fallen enough, 
but magnificent in his uniform, which Lady 
Georgina had specially requested he might wear. 

The baronet looked uncommonly well for a 
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man of sixty -five, but was to Robert as a 
domestic cat to a jungle tiger; but, nevertheless, 
was evidently gifted with superior attractions 
in the eyes of Augusta St. Clair, to judge, at 
least, by her manner, and the empressement 
with which she obeyed her father's call. 

Miss Middleton was very simply dressed, in 
white muslin, without an ornament of any 
kind, except one red rose in her dark brown 
hair. 

"Don't you think, Mrs. Cochrane," asked 
the Lady Georgina, in the course of the even- 
ing, " that it is very bad taste of the heiress to 
come here in such a very simple costume, when 
I specially mentioned that it was to be a full- 
dress re-union ? " 

Although Emma did not agree with her 
ladyship's opinion, she did not like to tell her 
so, and avoided a direct answer ; for she, too, 
was dressed in white, and looked prettier, I 
thought, than I had almost ever seen her. 

Now, Lady Georgina and her daughters, on 
the contrary, were got up in very showy style ; 
her ladyship appearing in a pink satin, which 
liad belonged to her mamma, the Countess of 
Sansterre, and was worn by that lamented lady 
on the occasion of her presentation at the Court 
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of ^' The First Gentleman in Europe/' whom 
we modems have so much to regret in never 
having seen. 

The Misses St. Clair, who would have looked 
to much greater advantage in white, were also 
bedecked in second-hand finery, and were 
shabby enough ; whereas a few yards of new 
muslin would have been much less expensive, 
and have rendered the young ladies at least 
twice as attractive, and been more in keeping 
with their position as the vicar's daughters. 

^^ Where is the doctor? — where is Doctor 
Cochrane?" was the query which presently 
reached my ears, in the shrill tones of Lady 
Greorgina. 

With much difficulty, I made my way 
through the crowd, and presented myself be- 
fore her ladyship's throne, where I received a 
friendly greeting from Miss Midclleton. 

^' I want you to sing, doctor," exclaimed her 
ladyship. 

"I am at you service, madam," I replied. 
^^Whatshalllsing?" 

"Whatever you please, doctor. I leave the 
selection entirely to your discretion and good 
taste." 

I bowed, and a fat lady, who sat beside the 
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vicar's wife, remarked, taking close stock of 
me the while through an eye-glass, — '^It is 
really very kind of you, doctor, to give your 
consent so readily; most amatoors require to 
be asked a dozen times ; but perhaps you are a 
professional ? " 

^' I have not that honour, madam,'' I replied, 
addressing the old woman, who, I afterwards 
learned, was no less a personage than the 
bishopess of the diocese, and had, with two 
daughters, condescended to grace the St, Clair 
f§te with her presence, although his lordship 
was engaged with some important work else- 
where, and unable to accompany them^ 

Lady Georgina, horrified to think that she 
could be suspected, even for a moment, of har- 
bouring under her roof-tree such a being as a 
professional vocalist, hastily introduced me. 
'' Mrs. Church, permit me to introduce to you 
Doctor Cochrane, our dispensary medical officer 
— doctor, Mrs. Church, the bishop's wife." 

I bowed again, profoundly this time, for I 
needed to hide a smile evoked by Lady 
Georgina's pompous manner ; and the bishopess 
was graciously pleased to say she had heard of 
me before. 

^^ Favourably, I hope," I was mischievous 
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*^ough to say, no longer trying to conceal the 
fiflnile I really could not repress. 

^^Most certainly," replied the great lady, 
'^ or I should not have mentioned having heard 
of you at all. You are an intimate friend of 
Sir^ John Middleton's, I hear." , 

"Not an intimate friend," I answered; ''I 
cannot pretend to that honour, madam. My 
father was, however, and I have known Sir 
John since I was quite a little boy." 

"Indeed! I was given to understand you 
were on quite intimate terms." 

" Sir John is most kind," I answered, " but I 
cannot lay claim to intimacy." Miss Middleton 
had left her seat beside Lady Georgina, and 
had gone towards the open door leading out 
into the hall with Louisa St. Clair. 

"Oh!" 

Evidently the interest felt in me by the lady 
•bishop had undergone a diminution, for, after 
delivering herself of the above-recorded ex- 
clamation, she leaned back on the sofa, fanned 
herself vigorously, and quietly dismissed me 
from her thoughts. 

"What are you going to sing?'' once more 
demanded the Lady Georgina. 

" Shall I give you a selection from ^ Faust' ? '* 
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^^ Faust!'' exclaimed the bishopess, whom 
the mention of that name had aroused from her 
state of introspection; ^^is not that an opera, 
Lady Greorgina?" 

^' It is," I replied, seeing that the vicar's wife 
looked puzzled. 

^'Dear me, Lady Greorgina, I trust you do 
not lend your countenance to anything so re- 
prehensible ! " 

^' Certainly not, Mrs. Church," hastily replied 
the vicar's wife, who adored the opera, only she 
durst not say so; ^^that is, if you have any 
objection." 

'^ The bishop has always set his face stead- 
fastly against such abominations." 

'^ Excuse me, madam," I ventured to say, 
addressing the great lady, — great in every sense 
of the word, — ^^I draw a distinction between 
going to a theatre for the express purpose of 
hearing, or, I should say, seeing an operatic 
performance — though many excellent people 
think it no harm to do that — and enjoying 
certain arias selected from one, and adapted 
for pianoforte recital." 

^^ Hem ! " coughed the bishopess. '^ You must 
excuse me continuing the discussion, Mr. — ah ! — 
Doctor— ah!— " 
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I bowed, and, in compliance with the reiter- 
ated request of my hostess, took my seat at the 
specially hired instnmient from Pennyletter; 
and, in spite of the ecclesiastical lady, played 
and sang a selection from ' Faust,' an opera 
which is a special favourite of mine. 

It was new then, in that part of the world, 
at least, and I had a fair amount of success, the 
company generally suspending their conver- 
sation and flirtations to listen. When I had con- 
cluded, the applause was liberal, and the encore 
unanimous. I knew I had been chiefly invited 
for the purpose of amusing the other guests, 
and endeavoured to do so to the best of my 
ability, only desisting from my efforts when 
the hum of many voices in vigorous conver- 
sation completely drowned my performance; 
then, • glad of an opportunity to escape, I rose 
from the instrument, where my place was taken 
by some one else, and I made my way to the 
hall and out on to the lawn. 

The night was chilly enough, but the rooms 
were so very close, that many had braved the 
freshness of the air, and preferred the risk of 
catching cold to being stifled. 

Several couples were walking up and down 
upon the gravel path, and even on the damp 
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grass; and amongst the number, to my aston- 
ishment, I perceived Miss Middleton and my 
brother-in-law. Sir John, and the second Miss 
St. Clair. The first named were walking side 
by side, the latter arm-in-arm. 

I made my way back into the drawing-room, 
and beckoned to my wife, who came to me at 
once, and, drawing a shawl round her shoulders, 
we emei^ged into the open air. 

^' Look," I whispered. 

Emma followed the direction of my finger, 
and a slight exclamation of surprise escaped her 
lips. 

" Hasn't he cheek ! " I began ; but a pres- 
sure of my wife's arm against my side stopped 
me. 

'' Hush ! " she whispered, and pointed to 
our right, where, partly concealed behind a 
clump of evergreens, stood the rector of Dum- 
femaghalee and Miss St. Clair. 

I was struck by the ghastly appearance of 
Charley's face in the fiiU moonlight. He was 
evidently unmindful of his companion's prattle, 
and was watching, with knitted brow. Miss 
Middleton and Robert, as they walked up and 
down in deep converse. He was evidently trying 
to catch what they were saying. 
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I took care not to express my fears to my 
Tvife, but I dreaded a scene, and whispered, — 
'^ Had we not better interrupt Bob, and prevent 
him making a greater fool of himself than he 
has already done ?" 

^ ^^ I would not interfere," replied my wife ; 
*^ they seem to have made it up. But do look 
at Augusta ! how she hangs on the old gentle- 
man's arm, and how bewitchingly she looks up 
into his face — artfiil little puss ! He seems 
bored to death with her : it would be charity 
to break up their tSte-d-tSte. 

" I shouldn't interfere," I said, in my turn ; 
^^ but I don't like the look in the rector's eyes. 
Seems to me he is working himself into a passion. 
He is jealous of Bob." 

^' He has no right to be," replied my Emma, 
quickly. " I m sure Bob would not look at poor 
Mrs. Woodward if there wasn't another woman 
left in the world." 

^^I don't suppose he would," I answered, 
laughing outright; "but he is looking, and very 
killingly, too, at Miss Middleton." 

" Well, what is that to Mr. Woodward ? " 

"It certainly ought to be nothing," I re- 
turned; ^^but I am afraid it irritates him, and he 
is going to act the part of the dog in the manger. 
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I only hope he won't forget himself, and say 
anything uncivil ; for I know that Bob dislikes 
him, and would repay him in his own coin, 
and possibly with interest," 

^^Had we not better make a diversion in 
that quarter, and prevent him ? " asked my 
wife. 

'^ I think so," I said ; but at the same instant 
Mrs. Woodward made her appearance from the 
house, dressed, as usual, in deep mourning, 
and, perceiving us, asked if we had seen her 
husband. 

Before either my wife or I could reply, she 
caught sight of him where he stood with Miss 
St. Clair, and, hastily stepping up to him, laid 
her hand heavily on his arm, and said, ^' Charles, 
I want to go home." 

^^ Well, go," he answered, shaking off her 
arm ; ^^ I don't want to keep you here." 

" Come with me; I am not at all well," she 
continued, speaking with a husky voice, and 
really plaintive manner. 

^^ Not I," he replied, ignoring her complaint; 
'' I am not going for hours yet." 

'^Can I get you anything, Mrs. Woodward?" 
then inquired Miss St. Clair, who was really 
good-natured, and saw that the poor lady was 
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really suffering. ^-^ Do come in, and have a glass 
of wine." 

Before the rector's wife could reply, Miss 
Middleton and' Robert joined us. " You are 
looking ill, Mrs. Woodward," remarked the 
former, looking fixedly at Charles as she spoke. 
"Rector, why don't you take your wife in?" 
And then, seeing he hesitated, she continued, — 
" Come, Mrs. Woodward, give me your arm," 

Charles turned scarlet with indignation, not 
unmixed with shame. It was a well-merited 
rebiike^ and I was not sorry to have seen it 
administered. 

" You are very kind, Miss Middleton," he 
said, haughtily, '^ but I can take care of Mrs. 
Woodward. Come, Matilda," he exclaimed, 
drawing his wife's arm through his own, and 
leading her towards the house. Miss St. Clair 
following, or rather walking beside them. 

"How have you enjoyed yourself, Mrs. 
Cochrane ? " then asked the heiress, turning to 
my wife. 

" Very much indeed," replied my poor dear, 
vainly endeavouring to repress a yawn. 

" So I should imagine," laughed Miss Mid- 
dleton. " It is more than I have done ; and had 
it not been for your brother, who took pity 
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upon me, wrapped me up in somebody's shawl, 
and brought me out here, I must have been 
suffocated,'' 

^.^ It is very warm inside," I remarked, 

" I ahoulLay it w.^" replied the heire»; 
'' and that must be my excuse for. running away 
while you were delighting us all with your 
singing, doctor," 

'' Pray don't mention it, Miss Middleton," 
I said, uncertain whether she was making fun 
of me or not. 

" I feel that it was an unkind thing to do," 
she continued, " but I saw you had made a con- 
quest, and so I regarded my own defection as 
a matter of no consequence." 

'^ A conquest ! " I repeated, helplessly. 

^^Yes, a decided conquest. What do you 
say to that, Mrs. Cochrane ? " 

Emma smiled, but attempted no answer, and 
Miss Middleton explained, — ^^The stout lady; 
Mrs. Cathedral, I think Lady Greorgina called 
her. Wife of a deacon, or a bishop, is she 
not ? " 

'^ Ha ! ha ! " I laughed ; ^^ you are facetiously 
inclined, Miss Middleton." 

'^Am I?" tossing her head. "I was not 
aware of it." Then, turning to my brother-in- 
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law, she said, " Faithful and true knight, I 
require you to escort me to the supper-room. 
I see people going in that direction, which 
reminds me that I am hungry." 

Bob, all alacrity, ofltered his arm, which was 
accepted. ^^ Are you not coming ? " asked the 
heiress, looking back at us. 

I replied in the negative, for I wanted to 
speak to my wife; and Robert escorted th© 
lady into the house. 

" He has evidently made it all right there," 
I said to Emma, when they had left us by 
ourselves. 

" I don't fancy so," she replied ; ^^ he would 
not look so quiet and subdued, if he had. 
I rather think she has been giving him a 
scolding." 

'' Possibly ; and perhaps she wants to give 
Oharley a setting down. He was rather too 
* conspicuously attentive in the early part of the 
evening, and I saw she was displeased." 

'^ I am sure she is a good girl, Tom, in spite 
of her affectation of levity ; and I think she 
has gone in now, as she came out before, for 
no other purpose than just to watch her father 
and Augusta." 

" Do you think so, dear ? " 
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" I do. I noticed how she kept her eye 
fixed on them all the time she stood talking to 
us, as well as while she was walking up and 
down with Robert on the lawn." 

The supper was an a^wfiil scramble : no one 
sat down, for the very best of reasons that there 
were no chairs on which to sit, and every one 
devoured what he, or she, could lay hold of, 
standing. 

I suppose my exertions at the piano had given 
me an appetite, for I felt really hungry, and 
vainly endeavoured to persuade my wife to 
face the crush in the supper-room ; so I left her 
sitting on the stairs with Mrs. Dobbie, and con- 
trived to force my way into the room ; but there 
was such a crowd and such confusion there, that 
I had to return as I went, and on rejoining my 
wife heard that the rector and Mrs. Woodward 
had gone home without the poor lady having had 
the hysterical attack I had apprehended. 

We were all weary, and when I discovered 
Bob moping by himself in a corner, I beckoned 
to him, and, giving him his sister in charge, set 
off on an expedition among the back premises 
of the vicarage for the purpose of finding my 
man, and ordering round the car. 

After a prolonged search, during which I 
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stumbled over a variety of articles, — ^for the 
moon, which had been shining brightly a short 
time previously, had been clouded over, — ^I found 
master Isaac coiled up fast asleep in some hay 
in a comer of the coach-house, and having 
roused him, not without difficulty, desired him 
to put the horse to, and come round for us 
directly. This he did as expeditiously as it was 
in his nature to do anything ; and having 
quietly taken leave of our hosts, we set out on 
our homeward journey, well satisfied, on the 
whole, that our day's pleasure was at an end. 

The proximity of Isaac's ever-watchfiil ears 
prevented my putting to Robert the question I 
longed to ask him ; but directly we reached 
home I said, '' Well, old feUow, I hope you 
have made your peace with the heiress ?" 

^^ No such thing," was his reply, delivered in 
B. most dolorous tone. 

"How is that?" I asked. 

" It is all over with me in that quarter." 

" How so ? What stupidity have you been 
guilty of this time ? " 

" Nothing at all." 

"Still, there must be some cause for your 
despondency ; you seemed quite on good terms 
with her this evening." 
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^^ Seemed!" 

" Just so ; one can only judge by appear- 
ances. You did not look as if you had been 
quarrelling, at all events." 

" Worse than that." 

" What could be worse ? " 

^^ To be so madly in love with a woman as 
to allow her to persuade me to propose for 
another." 

" Bob! only I know you don't drink, I would 
say you were intoxicated." 

" I wish that was all; I seriously think I am 
out of my mind." 

" Nonsense ! But how have you managed 
to get yourself into such an unheard-of 
scrape ? " 

^^ You shall hear it all, if you'll only have 
patience." 

'' Hear what ? " inquired my wife, who had 
gone up to the nursery to take a peep at our 
chicks, and had just returned. 

'' That you have a fool for a brother," said 
Robert, bitterly. 

'' Why ? what have you done ? '' 

''Don't look at a fellow like that, Emma, 
but listen quietly, and hear me out. I want 
yojxr opinion, as well as Tom's. For my part, I 
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think the best thing I can do will be to go and 
hang, drown, or shoot myself." 

" That makes three things/' I said, cheer- 
ftdly ; for I had gathered a crmnb of comfort 
from the serio-comic expression of his features 
and the tone of his voice. 

"Joke away; I believe if I was dead you 
couldn't stop it." 

" All right, Bob," I replied, " go on with 
your story ; and when we have heard it, we '11 
think of what 's best to be done." 

" I m no hand at making a speech. Ask me 
questions, and I '11 answer you to the best of 
my abiHty." 

"Well, then, how was it you went out 
walking with Miss Middleton on the 
lawn?" 

" While you were performing, I was mooning 
about, horribly bored by three girls in yellow, 
and feeling as miserable as enough, when I 
happened to look over towards the place where 
she was sitting — " 

"Where who was sitting?" inquired my 
wife, who had, evidently, not been listening to 
her brother. 

" She," he replied, emphasizing the personal 
pronoim, to intimate that there was but one 
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individual in all the world to whom, by any 
possibility, it could refer. 

^^Well?" I said, interrogatively, in order 
to encourage him, for I saw that he was put 
out. 

^^ Well, our eyes met, and, to my surprise, 
she smiled, and bowed, slightly ; but that was 
enough for me ; I left the three yellow girls to 
take care of themselves and made my way over 
to her. We shook hands, and she remarked 
that the room was very warm. Emboldened 
by her gracious manner, I asked her if she 
would like to take a turn outside ; she said she 
would; whereupon I offered my arm, which 
she took, and, after a severe struggle with the 
crowd, I managed to get her safely into the 
hall; there I laid hold of somebody's shawl, 
wrapped her up in it, and got her out into the 
garden." 

Overpowered by the recollection of his 
achievement, or by his emotions. Bob stopped 
in his narrative, and I once more said, ^^ Well?" 
to remind him that we were listening. 

He continued. ''When we got outside, she 
let go my arm, and we walked up and down for 
some time without speaking ; then we talked 
about the weather, and the party, and at last 
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«he said, ^*Is not Miss St. Clair a very nice 
girl?'' ^ 

Here, in order to avoid the unpleasant re- 
petition of '' I said," " she said," and similar 
phrases, I propose to give the conversation that 
ensued between the heiress and my brother-in- 
law as if spoken directly between them before 
the reader. 

'^ Yes, but I know a nicer." 

^^No nonsense, Mr. M^Lachlan, or I shall go 
back into the house directly; and if I am 
suflfocated there, you will have to answer for 
my death.'' 

^^Come, gentlemen,'' here interrupted my 
wife, who had been engaged in laying out some 
cold meat and its usual adjuncts on the table, 
^^ if you are not hungry, I am." 

" Sit down, Bob," I urged. 

He protested that he could not eat a morsel. 

^' Sit down, all the same," advised his sister; 
you can talk as well then as if you were 
standing, and will look more comfortable. 
Have some cold pie ? it 's a cure for love, you 
know." 

" Heugh ! " 

"Come, don't be cross; I'm all impatience 
to hear your story." 
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'' So it seems," he repKed, scornfully ; " much 
you care." 

'^ Go on, old fellow," I said, helping my wife, 
and then myself, to some cold fowl and ham ; 
for pig and chicken were our staple viands, hot 
or cold, at Dumfernaghalee, where we seldom 
saw beef or mutton. 

Robert continued, '' You must promise me, 
Mr. M^Lachlan, that you will never repeat your 
foolish conduct of the other day, under pain of 
my never speaking to you again/' 
'' But, Miss Middleton— " 
^^No buts, if you please— promise." 
^' Well, since you insist upon it, I will, upon 
one condition." 

^^No conditions, Mr. M^Lachlan." 
'^ Not exactly a condition. Miss Middleton, 
but this, unless you give me leave to do so." 

'^ Yeiry well, I have no objection to that 
proviso. You promise, faithfully and imre- 
servedly, never to address me as you presumed 
to do the other day, without my express per- 
mission given, not implied. " 

" Very well, Miss Middleton, I promise." 
"That is right; I expected no less of you. 
Now we are friends." 

Robert sighed, and the lady, without no- 
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ticing his distress, continued, — ^^I must now 
ask you for an answer to my question ; is not 
Miss St. Clair a very nice girl ? " 

'' Which of them, Miss Middleton ? " 

'' The eldest— Miss St. Clair." 

" Oh, yes, of course ; I dare say she is ; I 
really don't know." 

'' Well, for my part I like her very much^^^ 
Mr. M^Lachlan, and think she is an uncom- 
monly nice, pleasant girl ; and let me whisper 
a secret, she is very fond of you, and would 
make you a suitable wife — much more so than 
a person nearly old enough to be your mother." 

^^Oh! Miss Middleton— " 

" Stop. Look at Mr. Woodward and his wife,. 
and take warning in time." 

" But, Miss Middleton, there is, there can be, 
no possible similarity between the two oases." 

'' Excuse me, thfere is. Will you take my^ 
advice ? " 

'' I wiU, if—" 

^ ^ No ifs. Will you take my advice ? I am 
many years older than you are, and have seen 
more of the world, although you are a man 
and an officer. Will you, unreservedly, take 
my advice, whether it suits your present 
temper or not ? " 
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'^ Very well. Before you go home to-night, 
propose for Louisa St. Clair; as I have said 
before, she is a nice girl, very fond of you, 
will make you a capital wife, and I will take 
care you do not marry her without a fortune. 

'^ Really, Miss Middleton — oh ! for goodness 
sake don't imagine that mercenary motives in- 
fluenced me in my foolish conduct the other 
day, or will at any fiiture time ; for, indeed, 
when I spoke to you I was und^ the im- 
pression you had nothing." 

Miss Middleton laughed outright. '^ Who 
told you that ? " she asked. 

^^ Why, Emma did, and the doctor too." 

'^ And you believed them ? " 

" I did." 

'' Come," I interrupted, '^ you did not tell 
her such a story as that. Bob, how could you ?" 

'^ But you did say so," he replied, " and so 
did Emma." 

^' My dear fellow, when ? " 

^' Why, the very morning I went to see 
her at her house; both you and Emma said 
she had no fortune." 

^' I remember," exclaimed my wife ; ^' but I 
thought, and so did Tom, that it was Louisa 
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St. Clair, and not Miss Middleton, you were in 
love with." 

^^ How was I to know that ? " 

'^ That's true, Bob; but go on. What hap- 
pened after that ?" 

" Nevermind ! " said Miss Middleton, ^' there 
may have been some mistake, though I cannot 
very well see where or how ; but, no matter, 
I am a peculiar person, as you will doubtless 
find out for yourself when you know more of 
me, and I have taken a sufficient liking to you 
to try and secure your happiness." 

" The best way to do that. Miss Middleton, 
will not be by forcing me to marry a girl I do 
not care about, when — " 

'^ Eemember your promise, and try to imder- 
stand this. I have no wish to persuade you 
into marrying a girl you do not like, but I do' 
want to persuade you into liking the girl I 
want you to marry. Don't you see the 
difference ? " 

" I see the difference. Miss Middleton, but it 
makes no difference to me. I know you can 
persuade me to do anything if you set your 
mind upon it, but you cannot make me think 
any different." 

^^ Time will tell, Robert, — I really cannot go 
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on calKng you Mr. M'Lachlan, for I feel quite 
as if I was your mother, — time will tell ; but 
the upshot of the whole matter is this, you 
must ask Louisa to marry you before you leave 
this to-night." 

^' Very well, Miss Middleton ; I will do your 
bidding." 

" Oh! Robert ! " exclaimed my wife, when 
we had heard him thus far, '^ I ain so sorry!" 

"Let us hear all about it, Bob," I said; 
"there may be some loophole of escape even 
yet, Emma ; perhaps his heart failed him, or 
he had not the opportunity." 

"I did," sighed Ke, "not five minutes 
before you beckoned to me that you were 
going home." 

" And did she accept you ? " asked his 
sister. 

" Conditionally," he replied. " I told her 
I asked her by Miss Middleton's advice, and 
at her particular request ; and she looked very 
angry, and said she wished Miss Middleton 
would mind her own business ; and when I 
pressed her for an answer, she said, "When 
you ask me of your own accord, Mr. M^Lachlan, 
I will answer you, not before." 

" Courage, old boy," I exclaimed ; " you are 
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saved ; you have redeemed your promise, and 
not compromised yourself. There is no harm 
done, after all." 

^^ Louisa is a nice enough girl," said my 
wife ; " but, Robert, you can do better, if you 
persevere quietly; and you have not enough 
to keep a wife on in the army." 

"No," he replied; " but the worst of it is I 
have received orders to report progress to- 
morrow, and I must obey; and I know she 
won't let me off." 
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THE BEGINNING OF THE END. 

The morning following the affair — one can 
scarcely call it ball — at the Vicarage, I was 
surprised to receiye a visit from my friend the 
rector before I was up. 

I was just making up my mind to get out of 
bed when I heard a knock at my room door ; 
and, in reply, invited the intruder to " Come 
in "—imagining it was Isaac with hot water, 
or, perhaps, a message. 

As no notice was taken of my invitation, on 
the knock being repeated I jumped out of bed 
and opened the door, and, to my surprise, saw 
Charles Woodward on the landing. 

" I wish to goodness you 'd step over to my 
place," he said, ^^ and see what's the matter 
with her. She 's led me a life all night." 

^^Dear me!" I exclaimed, shocked by his 
manner. ^^ What is the matter now ? " 

^^That 's just what I want you to tell me," 
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he replied ; ^^ for my part, I beKeve she 's gone 
clean mad this time, and no mistake. Confound 
her ! " 

" Hush ! there 's a good fellow. I '11 go over 
as soon as I am dressed, and see what can be ' 
done." 

Although he had iiot spoken her name, I 
knew he meant his wife. 

" Yqu wont be long ?" 

"No," I replied, "not many minutes." I 
finished my toilet as quickly as possible, and 
on reaching the breakfast-room found every- 
thing ready, and my wife waiting for me. 

"Don't go till you've had your breakfast, 
Tom*" 

" I pan't wait, my dear," I replied; " never 
mind me, I '11 be back directly." 

" You don't know how long you may be 
kept, Tom ; and, besides, I fancy, from what 
the rector says, that Mrs. Woodward is not 
very bad — a little hysterical again, and no- 
thing more, except, perhaps, her temper." 

"Poor soul!" I said; "she has no bed of 
roses to lie on, I 'm afraid." 

"Very likely not, Tom; but do have your 
breakfast while it is hot and comfortable." 

I yidded to my wife's entreaties, and the 
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promptings of my own appetite> and sat down. 
^^ A few minutes/' I reasoned, to quiet my 
conscience, ^^ can't make much difference one 
way or the other." 

Before we had half-finished our repast, how- 
ever, a violent ringing was heard at the front 
door, and Jane not responding on the instant, 
was repeated again and again, or rather was 
continued without intermission, until I, losing 
patience, hastened out to see what was the 
matter, and who it was making such a dis- 
turbance. 

It was Charles back again. He was with- 
out his hat. " Do come," he cried, seizing 
me by the arm ; ^' either she has gone stark 
mad, or there, is truth in the fables of demoniac 
possession. Come." 

I hurried off with him, just as I was, in 
slippers and dressing-gown. It was no great 
distance from my house to the Rectory. 

^^ This way," exclaimed Charles, when we 
had reached his house, '^ this way," and led 
me into the dining-room, where I saw his 
wife held down in an arm-chair by Margery 
M^Anvil and the coachman. The poor woman 
was labouring under a very severe hysterical 
paroxysm, or fit, and was gnashing her teeth, 
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and grimacing in the most horrible manner. 
Of course she was utterly unconscious. 

^^ How long has she been in this state?", 
I asked. 

'^ Since before the master went for you the 
&st time, doctor," explained the female 
servant; ^^ but it's worse and worse she's 
getting every minute." 

^^ You must get her upstairs, and put her 
into bed, Margery. I will then give her some- 
thing to send her to sleep, and she will be all 
right when she wakes up again." 

^' I wish to goodness she never would," 
muttered her husband in an undertone. But 
I heard him, and feared the servants did as 
well. 

I repeated my orders to have Mrs. Wood- 
ward conveyed to her room, which was done. 
^^ Now, Margery," I said, addressing the 
woman-seirvant, '^ you must remain with your 
mistress until I come back." 

I hurried home to prepare a sedative. 

^' You will catch your death of cold, Tom," 
exclaimed my wife, on my return; ^' fancy 
going out in such a state !" 
. ^^ My dear," I replied, ^^ Charles dragged 
me away; but, never fear, I won't take any 
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harm. Will you get me my coat and boots 
while I make up the medicine ?" 

'' Is she very bad, Tom ?" asked my wife, as 
she prepared to go for the articles I required. 

'' No ; very hysterical, that 's all." 

^^Do you think I ought to go to her^ 
Tom?" 

^^ No, my dear, by no means; she will be 
better left by herself for the present." And 
I hurried away to compound the necessary 
medicine, a process which *did not detain me 
long ; but before I had finished my wife re- 
turned with my boots, coat, and hat, with 
which investing myself I hurried back to the 
Rectory. 

I found my patient in much the same state I 
had left her ; if anything, she was rather less 
agitated. 

It was evident that something had occurred 
to disturb her in no uncommon degree, for 
every now and then she gesticulated, and dis- 
torted her features, as if defying some enemy, 
or some one who had annoyed or offended 
her ; but she did not speak a word. 

'' Do you know what has brought on this 
attack ? " I thoughtlessly asked the servant. 

^^ I do that," replied the woman; ^^she and 
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the master has had a row about Miss Mid- 
dleton." 

^^Hush! hush! woman," I exclaimed, ^^you 
don't know what you are talking about." 

^^ Ah! but I do though, doctor, well." 

" Hush!" I repeated, in a more authoritative 
. manner, and Margery held her peace. 

" Come, Mrs. Woodward," I then said, taking 
the patient by the hand, and, at the same time, 
offering the draught which I had poured into a 
tea-cup, " drink this, it will do you good." 

But the poor lady took not the slightest 
notice of me or of my request. 

Perceiving that she was still completely 
under the influence of the attack, I placed the 
cup to her lips, with but faint hope that I could 
get its contents in her mouth ; but, to my sur- 
prise, she drank them at once ; and the opiate 
shortly beginning to take effect, her gesticula- 
tions and grimaces gradually subsided, her 
features resumed by degrees their usual placid, 
not to say apathetic, expression, and she 
slept. 

" Do not let her be disturbed," I said to the 
seirvant, "until she wakes of her own accord; 
when she does, she will, probably, be quite 
well; but if not, give her this," placing a 
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similar draught to that I had just administered 
on the table, as I spoke. 

^^ It would be a mercy, doctor, if you could 
give her something so that she might slape on, 
and never wake no more.^' 

*^How dare you say such a thing!" I ex- 
claimed, in very great anger. ^^You don't 
know what you are saying, or I would have 
you punished for it." 

^^I mean no harm, sir, begging your 
pardop." 

^^Very well; you must sit here by your 
mistress, and watch her until she wakes up of 
her own accord, which she probably will in an 
hour or two." 

^^ I 'm laving to-day," observed the woman, 
sullenly, ' ' and can't be sittin' here when I ' ve 
got ever so much to do for myself." 

^^ Leaving, are you ? Where are you going 
to now ? " 

'^ To Americay." 

^^Not to-day, surely?" I exclaimed, rather 
surprised, for she was about the last person I 
would have suspected of a design to emigrate. 

^'Yes, this very day. We're goin' into 
Pennyletter this afternoon, and from that to 
Liverpool across the say." 
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"Dear me! Is this a sudden thought of 
yours, Margery?" 

"No, sir, it isn't; I've been thinkin' about 
it ever since last July, for this is no place for a 
good Catholic to live in." 

" What ! when you 're having a grand chapel 
built, and are to have a priest of your own 
living in the town ?" 

" No, not for all that. I 'm goin' ; the money 
is paid, and go we must." 

" And who are we, Margery?" 

" Meself, and Annie Lavery, and Tommy 
Tiverton, and lots more." 

" But Tiverton isn't a Catholic. What 's he 
going for?" 

' ^ Because he and his brother Dick had a fall 
out about the farm when the old man died, and 
Dick has bought him off, and so he's goin', 
and he wants to marry Annie, too, but dursn't 
here, unless she 'd turn, which she won't." 

" Well, I wish you luck, Margery. But you '11 
stay here till I speak to the master? Does he 
know you are going away ?" 

"He does; they're having a girl up from 
Dublin, I 'm told, and I thought she 'd have been 
here by this." 

" Oh ! How long can you stay here ?" ^ 
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^^ I don't mind a couple of hours or so." 

I found Cliarley at his desk in the study ; he 
was pen in hand, and had, evidently, been 
busily engaged in writing. 

^^ Well ?" he asked, without looking up, when 
I entered the room. 

'' She has gone quietly off to sleep," I said, 
' ' and will wake up all right in an hour or two. 
Can you tell me the cause of the attack ?" 

^^How should I know. Ain't she always 
having them — confound her ! " 

^^ My dear fellow!" I remonstrated; 'Hhink 
if your servants or any of the people about 
should hear you." 

^' I don't care," he replied ; ^^ I wish they did. 
I am sick and tired of it all, and wish I was dead." 

'' Come, come ; you took her for better or 
worse, you know." 

'' Possibly ; but not for all worse, confound 
her!" 

^^ Remember the severe blow she has 
suffered." 

'' And I ; have I not suffered ?" 

'^ No doubt ; but a mother, my dear fellow — 
a mother feels such a bereavement more keenly 
than we do; and it is only natural it should 
be so." 
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' ^ You can't tell what I feel. How I doated 
on the poor little thing." 

He stopped, and I saw the tears glistening 
in his eyes ; but he turned away his head before 
they fell, and had vigorous recourse to his pocket- 
handkerchief. I was glad to witness his emo- 
tion, and replied, — ^^No doubt you feel your 
loss most keenly, Charles; but the mother — 
think of the poor mother. Why, the blow has 
almost unseated her reason, and broken her 
heart." 

^' That 's where it is," he exclaimed, bitterly; 
that 's where it is. '' Am I to be tied to a mad- 
woman for the rest of my days ?" 

'' She will gradually improve. She is already 
more composed than she was a short time since." 

^^ There!" he exclaimed, ^'stop, do, or you 
will drive me mad, if I am not so already." 

" Pooh ! pooh !" I remonstrated, " cheer up, 
man. I ^m going to Corkoney presently ; come 
with me ; the drive will do you good." 

" No, I must go to Ardmore.'' 

"To Ardmore!" I exclaimed. "What on 
earth are you going to do there ?'' 

" Knock another nail into my coffin, per- 
haps," he answered. 

" But, Charles—" 
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'' Stop ! you need not try to dissuade me, for 
my mind is made up, and I shall go, no matter 
what the consequences may be." 

" But, Chaxles— " 

" You may as well let me alone, I shall go. 
I told her so, and that 's what set her off." 

^^Who are you taking about?" 

^^Her — that mad woman upstairs," he ex- 
claimed in a loud voice. 

' ' Hush, Charles ! or I shall begin to think it 
is really you who have lost your senses." 

^^ So I have. Have I not told you so ? I'm 
sure I don't know one bit what I said and did 
last night; but this I do know, that I vexed 
her, and must beg her pardon." 

"Whose pardon ? Who are you talking about 
now? You had better not go near your wife 
yet awhile." 

" Confound her!" he exclaimed, " I was not 
alluding to her ; you knew that very well ; but 
to a certain person it would be sacrilege to 
name in the same breath." 

"Well, but—" 

" Don't interrupt me; I '11 try and tell you 
all as far as I recollect. I dare say you saw mo 
sjDeaking to her last night." 

" Do you mean Miss — ?" 
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^^Of course!" he exclaimed, hastily inter- 
rupting me. ^ ^ We drifted into talk of old times.'^ 

'' Quite natural." 

'' I told her about the cave, and what I saw 
that day. I wish to heaven I was dead. If 
there is a Supreme Being, why does He not 
blot me off the face of the earth ?" 

" Charles ! you shock me ! " 

'' Do I ? I shock myself at times, so I 'm not 
surprised. What think you she said ? " 

" That you had made a mistake, I suppose." 

"Just so." 

"Haven't I often told you the same thing, 
j&iend, and you would not believe me ? You 
are too positive by half." 

" I felt so thoroughly convinced." 

"That might be; but in a matter of such 
importance to you, you had a right, for the 
lady's sake no less than for you own, to make 
inquiries, and not jump at conclusions. Appear- 
ances are always deceptive." 

"Preach away! But, there! your philosophy 
is maddening. You can talk, you have not lost 
the most beautiful woman in the world, and an 
immense fortune — you are not tied to a be- 
wigged, toothless old carrion, you — " 

"Charles! I certainly shall not remain to 
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hear you use such language. You forget the 
responsible position you hold — a position, too, 
of your own seeking ; and I shall not give you 
any further opportunity of debasing yourself 
and it before me." 

" Very good. She said it was all a mistake. 
By Jove ! you should have seen her eyes — ^how 
they flashed ! when she exclaimed, ^ I permit 
Ingram to kiss my hand ! Mr. Woodward, you 
are mad ! ' I am, I know, and I admitted as 
much to her, and said she was the cause. She 
made no reply, but stood up, and walked over 
to where Mrs. St. Clair was sitting with Lady 
Church, so that I had no opportunity of speak- 
ing to her again ; that is the reason I am going 
to Ardmore to-day, to beg her pardon.'^ 

^^ Will you take a friend's advice, Charley?" 

^^ Not if I don't like it." 

^' Do not go to Ardmore. What possible good 
jcan it do you? You are married, and," I 
continued, stretching a point, I must admit, 
^^I have reason to believe Miss Middleton has 
formed an attachment." 

^^ Unsay that!" he shrieked. Jumping up 
from his seat and rushing at me, he endeavoured 
to seize me by the throat ; but I was twice as 
strong as he was, and easily kept him at arm's 
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length. '^ Unsay that lie !" he repeated, while 
his eyes flashed and his mouth foamed with pas- 
sion. ^^ Unsay it — a cruel, wicked, gratuitous 
lie ! Unsay it, or I '11 murder you ! " 

For myself, personally, I was without fear ;. 
but I trembled lest any third person should 
arrive and witness the deplorable scene. 

" Charles ! Charles ! " I remonstrated, as I 
pushed him backwards towards the sofa, upon 
which I compelled him to sit, and where I 
held him by placing my hands upon his 
shoulders, — '^ Charles, have pity on yourself 
and your own character. Be cahn." 

"I calm!" he panted; ^^ I calm! Yes, I 
will be calm. Come, let me go!" he ex- 
claimed, suddenly making a violent effort to 
free himself from my grasp. 

" Charles," I said, gradually relaxing my 
hold upon him as soon as he had desisted from 
his attempts to shake me off, ^^ I will let you 
go, — I only acted in self-defence, — if you will 
promise me not to go to Ardmore." 

" Very well," he replied. I released him, 
and he threw himself back upon the sofa in a 
complete state of prostration. ^' I am mad ; 
don't you think I am ? " 

" Not at all. You have a violent, ungovern- 
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able temper, and you give way to it, that is 
all. If I did not curb my passion, I would be 
as you are, at times." 

'^Ah! you can talk. You have fallen on 
your feet." 

^^What good do you get by making bad 
worse ? " 

'' Go on with your preaching." 

" No, my Mend, I leave that to you ; I only 
advise." 

'' Confound your advice." 

^^Very well, but remember your promise 
not to go to Ardmore." 

'^ I am not likely to forget it. But J must 
write to her." 

^ ' And make a greater fool of yourself, if 
, that were possible, than you are already." 

" I don't think I could." 

" For once I agree with you, Charley, 
thoroughly." 

'' I must write." 

This was said in a less decided manner, 
and I hoped that his determination was giving 
way, but incautiously said, '' You must not, 
Charley ; it will be too absurd." 

'' Do you mean to insist upon that lie you 
told me?" 
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'' Charles ! " I exclaimed, loudly, '' I will 
not permit you to speak to me in such a 
manner. I could excuse you using such ex- 
pressions in the heat of passion, but you are 
calm now. You must not repeat it." 

'' I beg your pardon," he replied, feebly, 
and shrinking away from me, for I had ap- 
proached him as he spoke. ^^ You must excuse 
me, Tom," he continued; ^^ I feel that I am 
not in my right mind." • 

^^ Yes you are; but, as I said before, you 
have let your villainous temper get the better 
of you, and you will rue it some day, if you do 
not mind what you are about." 

He appeared thoroughly subdued, and said, 
tstill more feebly than before, '' I beg your 
pardon, Tom ; I am very sorry." 

^^ That's right," I replied. ^^You must 
neither go nor write to Ardmore." 

" I suppose I must obey the orders of my 
medical adviser." 

" Exactly," I replied, smiling, and holding 
out my hand. " Now you are yourself, old 
fellow; but you are really just like a spoilt 
child, and require checking with a high, hand." 

He sighed, ^^If I am not mad, I soon 
wiU be." 
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^^Not you," I answered, cheerfully. "You 
will soon be yourself again ; but guard against 
your temper." 

" I can't help it." 

"Not of yourself, I dare say; but I need not 
tell you where you are to look for strength." 

" Bosh !" He frowned, and, fearing to irri- 
tate him again, I said, " Well, good-bye for 
the present. I will go upstairs again, and see 
my patient. Then I am going to Corkoney to 
visit Knaggs's wife ; will you come with me, 
the drive will do you good ? " 

"No." 

" Why not ? " I thought if I could only get 
him away until he had quite cooled down, it 
would be better, and keep him out of reach of 
temptation. 

" I have business ; and besides, I prefer 
. being alone." 

On returning to her bed-room, I found my 
patient sleeping calmly, and Margery M^ Anvil 
watching by her side, as I had desired. 

"Has she stirred?" I asked, in an under- 
tone. 

" Once or twice a little, doctor ; but she 
hasn't woke, not to say woke, entirely. How 
long, doctor, darling, am I to kape sitting 
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here, and me with a deal to do, for the car 's 
going to Pennyletter at four ? " 

" Some one must stay with Mrs. Woodward, 
Margery ; it is quite impossible she can be left 
alone." 

" Sure I can get Maggie Campbell to stay 
with her." 

" Very well, that will do. If you go for her 
now, I will wait here until you come back." 

"Thank you, doctor; thank you, sir. I 
won't be a minnit," and the woman hurriedly 
left the room. 

In about ten minutes she returned with the 
person of whom she had spoken, as bigoted a 
Catholic as herself, and not a native of the dis- 
trict, but a Southerner, who had married one of 
the Dumfemaghalee Campbells whilst he was 
in the army, and after his death had settled 
herself down in the village, where she sup- 
ported herself by knitting stockings and field 
labour. She was also a capital nurse, and I had 
more than once had occasion to speak highly 
of her abilities in that capacity. 

" Well, Maggie," I said, when she came into 
the room, " how are you to-day ? " 

" I 'm rightly, thank God and your honner," 
she replied, curtseying deeply as she spoke. 

VOL. II. Q. 
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^' I hope yer lionner is well, and the misthress, 
and the young lady an' gintleman." 

I smiled upon hearing such high-sounding 
titles bestowed upon my babies, and replied, 
that they were as well as fond parent could 
desire. 

^^It's mesilf that's glad to hare it, doctor 
jewel, so it is." 

'' Thanks. I want you, Maggie, to sit with 
Mrs. Woodward until she wakes up of her own 
accord; and if she is not quiet and sensible 
then, you must give her this draught. Do you 
understand ? " 

^'Ah! to be sure I do! Av she wakes up 
quiet an' sinsible, I 'm to give her the dhrop av 
physic in the weeshy bottleen there." 

"No. Good gracious! quite the contrary. 
She is not to have it unless she should be 
excited." 

" That 's true, yer honner ; she 's not to have 
it onless she 's contrairy." 

" Just so. You understand now, I hope." 

" To be sure I do, doctor dear. Shure it's me 
that '11 mind all ye say ; for, och ! but ye was 
the good man to me poor Billy, that 's did an' 
gone." 

" Very well. I will look in again by-and-by," 
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I said, purposely avoiding any allusion to the 
departed Campbell, whose death had been 
rather sudden, and whom I blamed myself, 
very unnecessarily, I now believe, for not 
having rescued ; but I was young in the pro- 
fession and inexperienced then, and certainly 
had done my best. 

Turning to my old servant, I said, " Well, 
Margery, I will wish you good-bye, and good 
luck, as I dare say you will have left before I 
come/' 

^' Good-bye, sir, and thank you." 

I shook hands with the intending emigrant, 
little expecting ever again to lay eyes upon 
her, in the present stage of the world's exist- 
ence, at any rate. 

" Good-bye, Margery." 

" Good-bye, sir." 

I thought I might as well look into the study 
before I left the house, and see how the rector 
was. I found him busily writing. 

'' Will you come with me i^" I asked. 

'^ I will," he replied. '' Wait two minutes, 
will you?" 

• I waited, and my friend went on writing. In 

a few minutes he finished his letter, pressed it 

' on his blotting-pad, folded it, put it in an 
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envelope, sealed and directed it. " To the 
bishop," he said. 

^^ What about?" I asked. 

" I am going to give up this place, and have 
written to him to say so." 

" Again ! " 

" Yes, and no mistake this time." 

" Let me see the letter." 

Charles handed it to me across the table. I 
deliberately tore it into fragments, which I 
tossed into his waste-paper basket beneath the 
table. 

He looked at me for a moment in mute as- 
tonishment, and then exclaimed, in an angry 
voice, " What the dickens did you do that for? 
One would suppose I was a limatic or a baby." 

'^ You are neither, my dear fellow," I replied, 
'^ only inconsiderately hasty. It is well you 
have a friend beside you at times." 

He sighed. '' Perhaps it is." 

'' Certain," I replied. ^' Are you ready 
now ? " 

'^Yes. Shall I order my car, or will you 
take yours ? " 

^a '11 take mine." 

'^ No, stop ; my horse hasn't been out these 
two days." 
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" AU right." 

Charles rang the bell, but after waiting a 
<50uple of minutes and finding that it remained 
unanswered, he went out to the yard to look 
for his man, and I followed him. 

Joe was not long in yoking up, and, turning 
to my Mend, I said, ^^We won't want him, 
Charley,'' alluding to the servant. 

"I think he'd better come," replied the 
rector. '^ Some one will have to mind the horse 
while you go in to see your patients. I have 
not the nerve to-day." 

^' All right," I replied ; and when we had 
iaken our seats, — ^^ Drive to my house first, 
Joe." 

" Will you come in, rector ? " I asked, as 
I jumped off the car at my own door. 

'' No, I think not." 

^^ All right ; I won't be long." 

" How long will you be gone, Tom ? " asked 
my wife, whom I found in the breakfast-room. 

" I suppose it will be three or four in the 
afternoon, dear," I repKed, ^'before I can get 
Tiome again." 

" You must take some lunch with you." 

My patient at Corkoney was in a very bad 
state, and I had to remain with her much longer 
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than I had anticipated, so that it was nearly 
five o'clock before we got back. 

'' I am so sorry, Tom," was the salutation of 
my wife, as I entered the house, after vainly 
persuading the rector to come in, and dine 
with us. 

" Why, my dear ? " I asked. 

^^ Because there was a message came soon 
after you were gone." 

^^ Where to?" 

^' Ballymahooly, to see one of the Me- 
garrys." 

^^ Groodness ! how tiresome ! " I exclaimed. 
^^ Why, that's not more than a quarter of a mile 
from the place I have just left." 

'^I know that, Tom, and I sent Isaac after 
you ; but the stupid fellow came back and said 
he could not find you. I don't believe he 
went." 

'' Of course he did not, or he would have 
found me right enough. I've a great mind 
not to go to-night ; they ought to have sent 
earlier." 

"The line is marked ^urgent,' Tom," replied 
my wife. " They said the child had strong in- 
flammation, and could scarcely breathe ; I told 
them to put on a mustard poultice." 
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" Right, my dear. Who gave the line, 
Twaddell?" 

" No, Van Pootts." 

" Oh ! he wouldn't give a ticket unless it 
was something wanted attending to. I must 

gq." 

"I'm afraid so, Tom; but you must have 

your dinner first." 

" No, dear, 1 11 dine more comfortably when 
I get home again. I shall ride." 

" I thought you probably would," replied 
my wife; " so I bid Isaac have the mare ready 
saddled against yOu came home." 

" My darling, you are a treasure ! you think 
of everything." 

My wife smiled. " I try to, Tom, dear." 

Of course I kissed her, Mr. Critic ; and unless 
you are a — well, a developed ape, you would 
have done the same had you been in my place, 
which, thank goodness ! you were not, and 
won't be. 

"I wonder I did not meet the messenger on 
the way." 

" That was what surprised me," replied my 
wife. " I asked the urchin if he hadn't seen 
you, but he said no, that he had seen no one 
but the rector and Joe." 
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'' Stupid dolt ! Well, good-bye my darling. 
I shan't be longer than I can help, you may 
depend." 

My mare was a good roadster, and I put her 
to her speed the greater part of the way, going 
and returning, and was once more at home by 
a quarter to seven." 

Isaac, my man, was waiting for me before 
the house, with such a serious expression on 
his usually stolid countenance, that I imme- 
diately concluded that something very wrong 
had taken place during my absence, and called 
out to him to know if anything had happened 
to my wife or children. 

'' They 're all right," he replied ; " it 's Mrs. 
Woodward, sir ; she 's gone." 

In Dumfernaghalee they always make use 
of the word " gone " instead of ^' dead," and the 
thought immediately occurred to me that I had 
given her an overdose. ^^Good gracious!" 
I exclaimed, '' when did it happen ? " 

'' Ne'er a one knows, sir; but likely it was 
soon after Margery left with the rest of them at 
four o'clock." 

^^Poor soul ! Dead, well, to be sure." 

'' No Sir," interrupted Isaac. '^ Not gone 
dead, sir ; gone right away, nobody knows 
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•where. The rector and Joe, and half the town, 
are out looking for her since five o'clock." 

I waited to hear no more, but hurried into 
the house. I felt immensely relieved. Thank 
Heaven, I had nothing wherewith to reproach 
myself in the matter. 

I saw by my wife's face that she had heard 
the news, even before she spoke. "Is it not 
terrible, Tom ? I am afraid she has made away 
with herself." 

" How did you hear it, dear?" 

" From Mr. Woodward himself He was 
in here about an hour ago, to ask if I had 
seen her. He says he has searched every- 
where, and can find no trace of her what- 
ever.'' 

" I will go roimd to the Rectory, Enuna, and 
inquire if there has been any tidings of her ; 
jshe may not have gone far." 

" I hope not, Tom." 

" Poor thing ! But where is Bob, my dear ? 
Has he come in ? " 

"Yes; he has been in some time, and has 
^one round the ^ Point,' to see if there is any 
sign of her on the ^ North Shore.' " 

"Well, I'll go and meet him. Did he tell 
you how he got on at Ardmore ? " 
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'' No ; he said lie would wait until you came 
home." 

^^ I '11 go and meet him, dear; and will call 
in at the Rectory on my way.'' 

None of the searchers, I found, had returned; 
in fact, there was no one in the house except 
the woman Campbell. 

" How did this happen ? " was the question 
I put to her. 

^' Sorra one av me knows," she replied, 
coolly. '' Shure it 's aslape 1 wint, an' whin I 
woke diwle a soight av her was to be seen at 
all, at all." 

'^ Why did you go to sleep when I told you 
so particularly that you were to watch her 
carefully ? " 

^' Shure, then, it was Margery's fault entirely; 
sorra lie I 'm tillin' ye." 

'^ When did she — Margery, I mean — go 
away ? " 

" It was half after three." 

'^ Do you mean to tell me that Mrs. Wood- 
ward slept till then ? " 

^^ I dunno ; but I'm thinkin' she wasn't 
aslape at all, but foxin'." 

'' What do you mean ? " 

^' Purtindin', to be shure.'' 
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"Ah!" That was possible, too. "WeU, 
how came you to go to sleep yourself ? " 

" Shure it was Margery's doin', ontirely." 

" How so ? " ' 

"Ah, then, didn't she make me dhrink the 
weeshy dhrop av whiskey-punch ye lift in the 
bottleen." 

" I left whiskey-punch ? " 

" The draff, ye called it. An', bedad, it' got 
into me head, so it did ; an' I wint aff to slape, 
clane an' clever, an' whin I woke the misthress 
was gone ; so, bedad! I tould the masther, an' 
he sint out to luck for her. But the divvle a 
bit they 've found her, nor won't, I 'm thinkin'.'' 

" Why do you think so ? " 

" Because the good people have tuck her 
away." 

" Nonsense ! " I went out, intending to meet 
my brother-in-law, and ran against Charles at 
the Rectory gate. 

" Here 's a nice kettle-of-fish this time ! " he 
exclaimed. " That confounded Maggie went to 
sleep, it seems, and she escaped, and I suppose 
has made away with herself on purpose to get 
me into trouble." 

" Were you in," 1 asked, " when it was 
found out ? " 
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^* Yes, about an hour, I dare say." 

" And you can't say whether she had left the 
house when you returned, or whether she went 
away afterwards ? " 

" I can't say." 

^^ It is strange ! What do you think can have 
become of her ? " I asked. 

" I 'm sure I don't know. She threatened 
this morning to drown herself, and I said she 
might for all I cared." 

^^ You did?" 

'^ I did ; but I 'm afraid there 's no such luck 
in store for me." 

Utterly disgusted, I walked away without 
speaking another word; and, instead of going 
to seek Robert, I directed my steps towards 
the police barracks, and communicated my 
suspicions to the sergeant in charge — a fine, 
soldierly-looking fellow, and a very intelligent 
officer. 

He promised to send out some of his men at 
once, with directions to search in every direc- 
tion ; and upon my expressing a belief that 
she might possibly have gone to Pennyletter 
with, or after, Margery and party, he at once 
dispatched a man to that town, with instructions 
to seek out the intending emigrants, and ascer^ 
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tain if they had seen or heard anything of the^ 
fugitive. 

•It was passing strange ! Had the poor,, 
distracted creature really made away with 
herself? or had she been spirited away by 
^ome occult and hostile influence, which, I 
suspected, was working silently, but inde- 
fatigably, in the district ? 

It was hard to say. But after revolving the 
matter over carefully in my mind, and con- 
sidering it in all its aspects, I decided in favour 
of the former hypothesis as being more likely 
to be the true one ; but in either case it was w 
most distressing affair. 

My wife inclined to the belief that a per- 
verted religious element had had a great share, 
both in upsetting her mental faculties, and 
in urging poor Mrs. Woodward to self-destruc- 
tion. 

I thought not. The loss of her child, un- 
doubtedly, and, afterwards, jealousy of Miss 
Middleton, had deranged her intellect. 

"But, my dear," persisted my wife, "I 
have noticed a gradual change coming over her 
for some time. She has often spoken to me of 
the happy days she spent in her convent-school 
at St. Nevars, and wished she could go back to 
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them ; and Margery, I am certain, has worked 
upon her feelings, too. She 's a regular Jesuit, 
I feel certain.'' 

" What ! poor Mrs. Woodward a Jesuit ?" 

*^ No, my dear, I mean Margery.'' 

"Nonsense I" 

"Very well, Tom ; you may laugh, but you'll 
never persuade me out of that belie£" 

" I sha'n't try, my dear. I wonder if the 
poor soul has gone back to her sister ? '' 

"No, Tom, I'm sure she has not, for it is 
not long since she told me that nothing would 
ever induce her to do so." 

" Well, well, we must hope for the best; the 
sergeant has sent the men out in every direction, 
perhaps they will find, or at least discover, some 
trace of her." 

But, no. Days and weeks elapsed without in 
any way clearing up, or even throwing the 
faintest light upon the mystery ; and it was not 
for three months that a solution was arrived at 
— and then ! 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

ROBERT HAS AN INTERVIEW WITH THE HEIRESS. 

The excitement consequent upon the disap- 
pearance of Mrs. Woodward quite put my 
brother-in-law's aflFairs out of my head for the 
time, and it was not until the next morning at 
breakfast that it occurred to me to ask him how 
he had fared. 

He replied that it was a long story, and 
would take time to tell. 

" Have you any objection to my listening to 
you, Robin ? " asked my wife. 

^' No," he answered, '^ you can stay if you 
like. If I was to say I 'd prefer your going 
away, you would hear it second-hand from 
Tom ; and as stories never lose in the telling, 
I 'd rather you 'd remain." 

'^ 1 really am much obliged to you," replied 
his sister, *^ and have a great mind to go up- 
stairs ; " but a natural curiosity induced her to 
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pardon her brother's rude speech, and stay to 
hear his story. 

^^ When I reached Ardmore," began Robert, 
^^ I 'm blessed if the gardener's wife didn't come 
out and tell me that she had received order* 
from Miss Middleton not to let me in ! " 

" Not let me in ! '' he exclaimed in astonish- 
ment, ^^how dare you tell such a falsehood, 
when it is by her express invitation I am 
here ? " 

^^I'm very sorry, Master Robert, but I 
dursn't disobey my lady's orders, which they 
was most stric'.'' 

Two courses were open to Master Robert; 
either to climb over the wall or gate, or ask 
the woman to send his card up to the house ; 
and after a moment's hesitation he decided on 
the latter ; and thinking it would be his best 
policy to conciliate the gate-keeper, if possible, 
he handed her a card and half-a-crown, and 
l^olitely requested her to forward the former, 
with as little delay as might be, to Miss 
Middleton. 

The lodge-keeper shook her head, — doubtless 
she considered the bribe insufficient. ^^ You '11 
excuge me, Master Robert, which I dursn't go 
agen my lady's orders, which was most stric' 
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as you was not to be let in, if you corned 
again." 

" Hang it ! " exclaimed the young fellow, 
replacing the rejected coin in his pocket, " I 
must climb over the gate, that 's all." 

When the woman saw he was determined to 
do as he said, she held out her hand towards 
him, and, in a whining tone of voice, meant to 
be apologetic, exclaimed, " I'll send up your 
card, sir, if you'll bear me blameless to my 
lady." 

*^I'll bear you blameless," he replied, and 
gave her the card, but not the money. 

" Sarah Ann Amelia Jane," shrieked the 
lodge-keeper, turning her head round towards 
her dwelling, " you come here directly." 

Robert expected to see two or three, if not 
four, persons respond to the appeal; but one 
only little girl, of about twelve, replied, and 
coming out of the lodge dropped a deep curtsey 
to the gardener's wife, and in an humble tone 
demanded, " What 's your wuU, ma'am ? " 

** Take this up to the castle," replied the 
lodge-keeper, loftily, tossing, as she spoke, 
Robert's card to her attendant, '' and ask if it 
is my lady's pleasure to receive this gentle- 
man ; and be quick about it." 

VOL. n. ^ 
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So speaking, Mrs. Mackey returned into her 
parlour, leaving Bob to cool Hs heels outside, 
where, in order to beguile the time, he lit a 
cigar, but, after indulging in a whif or two, he 
suddenly recollected that the heiress did not 
approve of smoking, and tossed away his 
fragrant weed, and, approaching the gate, 
called out to the woman to bring him a glass 
of water; but no notice was taken of his 
request. 

After a while the little girl returned, just as 
Robert's patience was almost exhausted, and 
he had switched the heads off all the dande- 
lions within his reach. When he saw the young 
messenger return and enter the lodge, he na- 
turally concluded that the gate would be 
opened to him at once ; but, no, some minutes 
elapsed, and Mrs. Mackey remained hidden 
from his sight within the privacy of her abode. 

^^ Mrs. Mackey !'' he presently shouted, at 
the same time laying violent hands upon the 
bell-pull, ^^ if you don't come directly and open 
the gate I shall climb over, and lodge a com- 
plaint against you with your master." 

This threat had the effect of causing the 
surly janitrix to emerge into the open, key 
in hand. '^ Which I begs your parding, 
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Master Robert, for a keeping you, but you 
don't know my lady, which — " 

" Which,'' cried Robert, impatiently, '' I 'U 
trouble you to unlock the gate, and let me in 
directly, or I shall complain to Sir John about 
your impertinent conduct." 

" Which I don't care whether you do or not, 
sir," she replied, defiantly. But, apparently, she 
knew she had gone far enough, for she presently 
unlocked the gate, and suffered the early visitor 
to pass. 

Now, although Robert was so very impatient 
to be admitted, once he had passed through 
the gate he seemed in no hurry to reach the 
house, but sauntered slowly along, feeling, as 
he himself expressed it, as if he were going to 
be hanged. 

At last he exclaimed, half-aloud, — ^^I say, 
old chap, this will never do ! " and, taking 
heart of grace, he presently stood before the 
door of the house, and pulled the bell so vio- 
lently, he set it ringing as if it would never 
stpp. 

When the footman answered the impatient 
summons, Robert asked him if Miss Middleton 
was at home, and, being answered in the aflSr- 
mative, walked into the hall. 
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The footman threw open the door of the 
drawing-room, and, reading the visitor's name 
from the card that had been handed to him, 
annoimced ^^Dr. M^LoughKn, Miss; " and Robert 
having walked in, he closed the door behind 
him, and retired to his station in the hall. 

Now, Robert M^Lachlan was not by any 
means a nervous fellow ; on the contrary, his 
Mends asserted that he was, if anything, rather 
too ^^ cheeky" at times; but, on the present 
occasion, he felt as if he should drop when the 
man had closed the door behind him, and he 
was left alone with the heiress. The recol- 
lection of his errand, however, revived him in 
a moment, and he walked across with confi- 
dence towards the couch upon which she was 
sitting, in one of the large bay windows that 
opened out into the flower-garden. 

The lady had been reading, at least she had 
an open book upon her knee, from which she 
looked up when the visitor was announced, and 
smiled a welcome. 

She half rose from her seat as Robert ap- 
proached, and held out her hand to greet him 
with a pleased expression. 

Robert felt ratlier uncomfortable, he after- 
wards declared, but maintained his composure 
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and presence of mind, at least to a great ex- 
tent, and shook hands with the heiress, who 
desired him to be seated, and so contrived 
that he was placed facing the window, 
whilst she herself sat with her back to the 
light. 

When Robert was asked by his sister how 
Miss Middleton was dressed, he repKed, — ^' I 
can tell you, though in a general way I ain't 
first rate at summing up a lady's fixings. She 
had a plain dress of what you call ' poplin ' 
on ; it was a bright ruby colour, without trim- 
mings, except some lace about her throat, 
where a square of the stuff had been cut g,way. 
She had more lace about her arms, or wrists, I 
should say ; and had her hair done up in a pile 
of snakes on her head, and a lot more falling 
loose down her back. I never saw such a lot on 
a woman's head before, and I 'm sure it's all 
her own.'' 

^^Bob!" I exclaimed, interrupting my 
brother-in-law at this jimcture, ^^ you are not 
«o desperate as you were." 

^^ Why not?" he asked. 

*^ Because," I replied, "if you were, you 
would not be so ready as you are with a cut- 
and-dried description of your divinity's dress 
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and personal appearance, that would do credit 
to a milliner's bill or the Court Circular." 

" Don't interrupt me, there 's a good fellow." 
And the narrative was continued in the first, 
and is here by me translated into the third 
person. 

Robert felt decidedly nervous, for he knew 
that the heiress had the advantage of him as 
lo position, he lieing fiilly exposed to the light, 
while she sat with her back towards it, and, 
consequently, her face in shadow. 

For a few seconds they sat in silence, and he 
occupied himself in twiddling his hat about, 
and taking a mental copy of the pattern on the 
carpet, conscious that the piercing eyes of the 
heiress were riveted upon his face. 

He looked up, and found that she was 
smiling, probably at his embarrassment, which 
she could not but have noticed. 

Their eyes met, and Robert felt certain that 
she was reading him through and through, a 
conviction that did not tend to re-assure him ; 
and after trying for a few seconds to return 
her gaze, he once more had recom^se to an 
examination of the carpet. 

He looked up again in a moment, and found 
the heiress still contemplating his features; 
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again their eyes met, and the lady smiled. 
^'Well, Sir Ejiight," she asked, ''how sped 
you with your wooing yesternight ? " 

This question so upset my brother-in-law, 
that he dropped his hat, an exhibition of 
nervousness at which the heiress laughed out- 
right. 

Robert was piqued, and his courage reviving, 
he looked up, boldly met the piercing eyes still 
fixed upon his face, and resolved upon a trial 
of strength. 

For quite two minutes they sat staring at 
each other — " Like a couple of idiots " — ''or, at 
least," he corrected himself, "I was like an 
idiot, but she — there, I never saw so beautiful 
a face in my life, and was very near jumping 
up and kissing it." 

Happily, however, he resisted the impulse, 
and presently the lady dropped her eyes down 
to his chin, where she kept the^i fixed during 
the remainder of the interview, except for a 
second or so, once or twice, when they travelled 
to his brow, or the parting of his hair, but 
never more met his, except once for a moment. 

" They burnt into my chin," he assured us, 
''just as those of Edgar Poe's raven did into 
that unhappy fellow's heart. Look here, 
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Emma," he continued, appealing to his sister, 
" see if my imperial isn't singed, will you?" 

^^ There is nothing the matter with it, 
Robin," replied my wife, ^' it must have been 
your fancy." 

'' I suppose so," he replied, quite seriously, 
" but do you know, I felt every moment as if I 
must burst into a blaze, like the bits of wood 
and things we used to set on fire with the 
burning-glass, long ago." 

When he saw the heiress look down, 'Bob 
got to be quite cheeky, as he expressed it, for 
he knew that he had conquered, and answered 
the lady's question by repeating it: ^'How 
did I speed with my wooing last night?" 

" Yes," replied Miss Middleton ; ^^ you know 
you promised to give me a fiill and true account 
of your success or failure." 

"Just so," he replied, "just so. Miss Mid- 
dleton; and you said if I failed you would 
take into consideration a certain question I 
asked you the other day, and give me an 
answer." 

"Just so," she repeated, with a slight 
elevation of her eyebrows, indicative of im- 
patience, "because I knew that failure was an 
impossibility." 
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^^ You were mistaken, Miss Middleton; you 
are mistaken. I have done as you bid me, 
proposed, and been distinctly refused." 

The lady gave a slight start, and for a 
moment, but only for a moment, examined 
the pattern of the carpet; then, for another 
moment, she looked straight into the eyes of 
the handsome young man before her, and 
straightway reverted to the contemplation of 
his chin. 

Bob was growing bolder every minute, and 
exclaimed, '^ I have performed my part of the 
agreement, Miss Middleton, and claim the 
fiilfilment of yours." 

'^ My dear Robert," replied the lady, ^^ if I 
did not know you were joking, I would be 
angry." 

" I am not joking." 

" Then I am angry." 

'' You don't look as if you were, Mary." 

"Stop!" exclaimed the doctor's daughter, 
with much dignity. "Stop! I cannot permit 
you to address me by my Christian name." 

" You call me by mine." 

" Remember the difference between your 
age and mine." 

" And my position and yours." 
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'^ I said nothing about position, Robert, nor 
did I mean anything ; but you must see your- 
self that what is perfectly allowable in an old 
woman like me, becomes, on your part, unpar- 
donable impertinence." 

^^ You are severe. Miss Middleton." 

" No ; but it is necessary to remind boys, 
now and then, to keep their place." 

*^ You call me a boy ! " 

'' Decidedly." 

'^ Thank you. Miss Middleton ; but I claim 
your promise." 

^^ My promise?" 

" Yes, your promise. Miss Middletoti ; you 
promised that if I was refused, you would then 
take into consideration a question I asked you 
the other day." 

'^ That I was to give you my love ? My 
poor dear boy, you do not know what you are 
asking for?" 

^^ Pardon me. Miss Middleton, I do — I do, 
indeed!" exclaimed the unfortunate fellow, 
with difficulty refraining from once more fall- 
ing at the lady's feet. 

^^ No," continued the heiress, '^ you do not, 
Robert ; but have patience, and I will answer 
your question, in such a manner, I trust, that 
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you wiU have, henceforth, no pretext for 
repeating it." 

'' Oh ! Miss Middleton— " 

'' Stop ! I have considered the matter over 
seriously, very seriously — I have no love to 
give. 

'^ Oh, dear !" exclaimed Robert, clasping his^ 
hands and gazing, with his whole soul con- 
centrated into his eyes, at the beautiful being 
before him ; ^^ you love another ?" 

^^ Robert, I am not a child, that I should be 
catechized ! I have no love to give any one. 
My heart, if I have one, which I doubt, is 
impervious, utterly impervious, to the senti- 
ment of love. I regard you with every pos- 
sible feeling of kindly friendship and affection, 
you are just such a boy as I should have 
gloried in as a brother; but I cannot, could 
not love you. Why, I might almost be your 
mother ! Stop ! don't interrupt me ; I want 
to ensure your happiness in every possible 
way, except by the sacrifice of my own." 

^'Heaven forbid!" exclaimed Robert, with 
much feeling, ^' that I should cause you any 
unhappiness ; but may I not hope that jflt time 
my deep devotion — " Here he knelt before her. 

She stood up. '^ Robert,' you must not 
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kneel to me. In a few weeks, or months, at 
most, you will have forgotten your fooHsh 
fancy, and will bless me for all I have said 
to-day, and laugh at the recollection of your 
present distress. I pity you, my poor boy," 
she continued, seeing how really moved he 
was, '^I pity you; but it would be a cruel 
kindness to give you your wish. Let me repeat 
what I said before, that when you marry, 
which I trust you soon will, your wife shall 
not go to you dowerless." 

^^ Oh, Miss Middleton," exclaimed Robert, 
^' I wish you would believe that money has 
nothing to do with my feelings in this matter. 
When I first spoke to you I was under the 
impression that you had no fortune, or I might 
not have been so presumptuous as to speak to 
you as I did ; and now, in spite of your wealth, 
if wealth you have, or are to have, I beg of 
you to give me a little — even the very faintest 
hope." 

'^No, Robert, it is impossible: once and for 
ever hear me. I shall never marry, for I can 
never love again." 

'^ Then you have loved, and do so still ?" 

Miss Middleton coloured. '^ It is ungenerous, 
Robert, to take advantage of a lapsus linguce" 
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" Pardon me, Miss Middleton ; but do you 
not, can you not understand my feelings ?" 

" I both can and do, Robert ; and had I 
guessed they were so deeply involved as they 
appear to be, I would never have permitted the 
present distressing interview, for it is distress- 
ing to both of us; but you will get over it, 
and soon bestow your affections on a worthier 
object." 

^^ That would be impossible." 

' ' Repeat that, Robert, in twelve months' 
time, and we shall see." 

'^ Ay, and you will put me off then, as you 
do now: it is not fair. You hold me at too 
great a disadvantage." 

'^ I regret this meeting between us, Robert, 
but I could not anticipate your failing in the 
mission with which I entrusted you, or I should 
not have allowed you to come here to-day. I 
am sorry to give you pain, but I am compelledy 
I find, to speak plainly." 

^^ Mercy! Miss Middleton, give me a year — 
give me ten." 

The heiress laughed. '^Do you know how 
old I will be in ten years, Robert, if I live so 
long?" 

^' No," he replied, ^^ I do not, neither do I 
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care. You don't look a bit older than I am ; 
and it is — well, it is ridiculous for you to keep 
on harping about your age; but you only 
want to make excuses for breaking your pro- 
mise." 

"Eo|)ert!" 

^' Pardon me, Miss Middleton,*' I don't know 
what I am saying ot doing." 

^^ So it would seem, when you presume to 
address me after such a fashion. Listen to me, 
rash boy, once for all. I have taken a fancy to 
you — ^not love, but a fancy, as one may fancy 
a pretty picture, a handsome statue, or any 
work of art that is pleasing to the eye. I have 
felt interest in you ; and as marriage is a luxury 
I am debarred, by reasons I cannot give, from 
indulging in myself, I have taken the trouble to 
secure you a suitable wife ; for a well-assorted 
marriage is the happiest state for all. Youknow," 
she continued, in a bantering tone of voice, 
^^how fond old maids are of match-making. 
Now, I am an old maid; don't deprive me of my 
amusement, if you please." 

'' If you will never marry," exclaimed Robert, 
in reply, " neither shall I. Last night you over- 
persuaded me to do a foolish thing. With better 
luck than I deserved, I escaped from the snare 
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you had set for me, and now you turn round 
and scold me." 

Miss Middleton smiled. '^ My poor boy, I do 
not scold you, far jfrom it ; but I want to save 
you jfrom a life of misery, if I can." 

^^ Thrust me into one, you mean." 

" Nonsense, child ! " 

^' I am not a child. Miss Middleton," ex- 
claimed Robert, drawing himself up to his fiill 
height, and swelling out his chest to its fullest 
extent. 

The heiress looked at him admiringly for an 
instant, then she smiled, and said, ^^ You have a 
good opinion of yourself, I think, Robert." 

Robert coloured with vexation. ^^Miss 
Middleton," he exclaimed, '^no more trifling! 
I am here to-day by appointment to give you 
an account of my mission, as you have termed 
it. It was not my fault that I failed in it, but 
rather my happiness. I am now free; and 
whether it makes you angry with me or not, I 
must and will speak, I may not have another 
opportunity — ^I love you." 

The heiress cast down ier eyes for a moment, 
sighed, and answered, '' It would not be true, 
Robert, were I to say that I was indifferent to 
your love, for I am not. I am flattered by it ; 
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it is the richest offering you can present ; but, 
my poor boy, you must take it back. Nay, do 
not shake your . head so incredulously, you 
must, you will : no person has a right to accept 
a present if unable to make a suitable return. 
I am in that unfortunate predicament ; as I 
said before, I have no love to give to any one.'' 

^^ Oh, Miss Middleton — ^Mary — I want no 
retiun from you ; only let me love you, and I 
will trust to time and my deep devotion to 
awaken even the very slightest response in 
your heart. Say you do not hate me.'' 

^^ Hate you, Robert! no, indeed; far from 
it — I like you very much, but I cannot love 
you, nor ever shall. I must always take a 
very deep interest in your welfare ; but pray 
dismiss from your mind, once and for all, the 
notion that any lapse of time, any amount of 
devotion on your part, can ever make me love 
you. No, it cannot be." 

" Is there no hope ? " 

'' Of my loving you ? No ; but your visit 
has already exceeded the utmost limits of a 
morning call. Robert, you must go ; for the 
present I will say no more about Louisa, but I 
intend seeing her to-day, and I am determined 
to find out why she declined your offer, though 
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I can partly guess ; and should I find that you. 
have not acted loyally in the matter, as becomes 
a true and faithful knight, I shall hold you to 
your promise. Oblige me by ringing for the 
servant; thanks." 

The footman answered the summons almost 
directly ; and the heiress, holding out her hand 
to her visitor, remarked, ^' Grive my kind 
regards to your sister, Mr. M^Lachlan. Good 
morning." 

Robert bowed over the dimpled hand that 
was held out to him, and would fain have 
pressed his lips upon it had he dared ; but a 
third person was present, and, perforce, con- 
tenting himself with what he, Hercules that he 
was, considered a gentle pressure, but which 
made the lady's fingers tingle for some minutes 
after, he retired, in no enviable fi:ame of mind, 
and arrived at Dumfernaghalee to . find the 
whole place in a commotion owing to the dis- 
appearance of Mrs. Woodward, in the search 
for whom he joined at once. 

" Well, Robin," exclaimed my wife, as soon 
as the narrative was concluded, '^ my advice to 
you is threefold — ^have patience ; do nothing 
rashly; hope." 

"Just so," I replied. " For my part, I am 

VOL. II. s 
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of opinion that when a lady confesses to 'fancy' 
and ' interest ' for a handsome young fellow — " 

'^ Bosh ! " exclaimed my brother-in-law. 

" No ajffectation, Bob, if you please," I con- 
tinued ; '^ you know very well you are a good- 
looking chap. I believe she will come round 
in time, if only you let her have her own 
way." 

'^ I think so too," acquiesced his sister. 

Robert sighed. '^ I wish I thought so." 

''Well, cheer up ; Bob, you have a month's 
leave yet, and much may be done in that 
time." 

" There is one thing puzzles me," exclaimed 
M'Lachlan; "if she really cares for me, as you 
seem to imagine, and as I sometimes fancy 
myself, why should she have set me on last 
night to propose to the other one?" 

" She wanted to try you, you may depend," 
I said. 

" I believe she had some special reason," he 
replied, " but I don't fancy it is what you 
say." 

"Well, never mind, old fellow," I answered; 
^' as I said before, you have still a month, and 
much may be done in that time, with patience 
and perseverance. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



FOUND ! 



Of a truth, much was done in the time, which 
cannot be recorded here — in this chapter, that 
is to say ; for instance, how Robert sped with 
his wooing, — or shall I say wooings ? — and how 
somebody else adventured in the same line, and 
with what result ; how the two chapels were 
opened in Dumfemaghalee, and what followed 
thereupon ; how a general election took place, 
and who were the members returned to Parlia- 
ment for the county and borough, with much 
more of interest to the inhabitants of my district, 
and, let us trust, to the public at large, — all this 
must be postponed, in order to follow the course 
of events at the Rectory, after the mysterious 
disappearance of the rector's wife. 

Six weeks had elapsed since Mrs. Wood- 
ward's flight without bringing any tidings of 
the fugitive whatever, although diligent in- 
quiries had been made on every side. 
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Emma persisted in her belief that the poor 
woman had been spirited away jfrom her home 
by the Jesuits, with the assistance of Margery 
M^Anvil, who was well known to be in constant 
communication with the chief of the order at 
Pennyletter ; but, for my part, I felt certain that 
she had committed suicide in a fit of temporary 
frenzy ; and such was also the general opinion 
in the neighbourhood. 

After the first week, Charles shut himself up 
in his house, and refused to see any one except 
myself, who had daily interviews with him. 

To me he unburdened his mind, and confided 
all his hopes and fears, which I am not at 
liberty, at present, to divulge, and must leave 
the reader to determine for himself or herself 
the state of my friend's opinions at that time. 

During the period of his seclusion, Charles 
was, perforce, compelled to secure the assistance 
of a curate, whose arrival among us was looked 
forward to by the whole community with much 
interest and expectation. He turned out, how- 
ever, to be a very common, and most painfully 
ugly, little man, who had had a very narrow 
escape of being a dwarf, and was, moreover, as 
bandy-legged as a first-class jockey, and dis~ 
figured by a horrible squint. 
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On the other hand, he had assurance enough 
for half-a-dozen giants and at least three 
ApoHos, and was as active and energetic as 
might be. 

From the very first day of his arrival in the 
parish, he concentrated his attentions upon the 
heiress — ^with what amount of success may be 
conjectured. 

Six weeks had elapsed since the date of Mrs. 
Woodward's disappearance, and no tidings of 
the fugitive had been received, although in- 
quiries had been instituted in every possible 
and impossible direction, when Isaac burst 
into the room one morning, just as we were 
sitting down to breakfast, and exclaimed, in a 
high state of excitement, — '' She's found, sir ; 
she's found at last." 

^'Who is?'' I asked, for it did not at the 
moment strike me that he meant the rector's 
wife; on the contrary, my thoughts immedi- 
ately reverted to a speckled hen of ours, which 
had been missing for some days. 

" Good gracious ! " exclaimed my wife, who 
with true feminine quickness had seized his 
meaning at once, ''I am so glad! Is she at 
home, Isaac?" 

" No, ma'am," he replied, " she a'nt. They 
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want the master to go and see her before she's 
moved. Mr. Dimlop thought he wouldn't be 
wanting a line for that." 

^Tor what?" I asked, for I was quite at 
sea. 

'^ Of course not," returned my wife, abso- 
lutely ignoring my question. Get the car 
ready directly, Isaac, and the master won't be 
a moment." 

Isaac hurried off, and I continued to stare at 
my wife in a state of utter bewilderment. 

'' Make haste and get your breakfast, Tom," 
she exclaimed ; ^^ I will go with you, and will 
run off and dress while you are finishing." 

Mechanically I discussed my coffee, eggs, 
and bread and butter, and had nearly finished 
when my wife returned. ^^ Are you ready ? " 
she asked. She was carrying an armful of rugs, 
shawls, and other wraps. 

Before I had time to reply, Jane came in to 
announce that the car was ready; she, too, 
looked excited. What did it all mean ? 

^' Come on, Tom," urged my wife, preceding 
me to the door ; ^' I have some brandy in your 
flask, my dear. Jane, have an eye to Anne 
and the children. I suppose Mr. Woodward 
knows, Tom ? " 
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"I'^m sure I don't know, my dear/' I replied, 
'^ whether he does or not ; but if he does, that's 
more than I do. What is it all about ? — ^who 
is foimd ? — and why are you carrying all those 
things?" 

"Don't be stupid, Tom — make haste, do; 
we can talk as we drive along. We 'd better 
take Isaac." 

Still in a state of dreamy bewilderment, I 
mechanically followed my better-half, whom I 
had relieved of her load, to the door, where 
I foimd Isaac equipped in his livery, and 
already occupying his seat upon the box of 
the car. I took my seat beside my wife, and 
our Jehu immediately drove off up the street 
at a brilliant pace. 

" Where are you going to ? " I asked. 

" You know the way, Isaac ? " 

" Yes, ma'am." 

It was a beautiful morning, early in June ; 
the sun was shining brilliantly, and the birds 
were singing gaily in the hedges that bordered 
the road on either side, after we had left the 
town behind us. The trees and fields had not 
yet lost the jfresh verdant hue peculiar to 
youthful vegetation, for the seasons are late at 
Dumfemaghalee ; and whereas in most parts of 
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the island it was summer, we had as yet but 
reached the spring. 

Our road lay along the sea-shore for A con- 
siderable way — not exactly on the beach, but 
at a varying distance, which, however, was in 
no part so great as to shut out from our sight 
the great white-capped waves that tumbled in, 
one after the other, in quick succession, with 
a dull booming sound upon the rocks below 
the road, which wound round and round, fol- 
lowing with provoking exactitude the various 
indentations of the coast — ^now up hill, now down 
an abrupt incline, now a^n'oss a shallow water- 
course, and then approaching with dangerous 
proximity an alarming and gloomy precipice. 

We had fourteen miles to drive, owing to 
the circuitous nature of the road, whereas the 
true distance, in a straight line, from point to 
point, was not more than six. 

After we had proceeded a little way, and I 
had had leisure to collect my thoughts, the 
truth suddenly flashed upon me, and I ex- 
claimed, '^ My dear, do you mean to say they 
have at last found poor Mrs. Woodward's 
remains ?" 

''Her remains!" exclaimed my wife, in 
horrified accents. '' No, herself." 
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^^ Who told you, my dear ? " 

"Isaac." 

" Where did you hear it, Isaac ?V I asked. 

" Mr. Dunlop's man come in before you was 
up, sir, this morning. But it 's in a dreadful 
«tate, he says." 

"It!" cried my wife. "She is not dead, 
is she, Isaac, after all ? " 

" Dead, sure enough, ma'am. Bin dead this 
'ever so long, he says ; and that 's why they 're 
wanting the master, to send word to the 
corowner, he says." 

" I am certain it is a mistake," said my 
wife ; " and if there has been a dead body 
found, you may depend upon it that it is not 
Mrs. Woodward's. I was dreaming about her 
iast night, and I am sure she is alive." 

" Dreams always go by contrary, they say, 
ma'am." 

" Never mind," persisted my wife ; "I am 
certain Mrs. Woodward is not dead." 

I knew not what to say, and prudently 
held my tongue. 

After a weary drive of two and a half hours, 
during which we — ^that is, Isaac and myself — 
had to dismount and walk up a dozen hills, we 
reached our destination, which was the farther- 
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most portion of my district to the north-west, 
and found a crowd of fully twenty persons 
assembled at Mr. Dunlop's. 

" My duty to you, ma'am," exclaimed that 
gentleman, as he assisted my wife to alight 
from the car. ^^ The mystery is cleared up at 
last, doctor," as he shook hands with me. 
^^ Tim, take the doctor's horse *round to the 
stable, and give him a good feed. Doctor, 
will you come inside, or will you go at once 
and see it ?" 

" I think I 'd better go at once," I replied. 

^^ Very well. Josiah, you take the doctor to 
the turf-shed. Mrs. Cochrane, let me take you 
in-doors." 

'' Thank you, Mr. Dunlop," returned my 
wife, ^^ I would prefer going to see her, or 
rather it, for I feel sure Mrs. Woodward is not 
dead, and this body is that of a stranger." 

^'Indeed, ma'am," replied the farmer, ^^it's 
no sight for a lady, and particularly just at 
present, ma'am." 

Emma coloured, and looked displeased. 

^' You '11 excuse my freedom, ma'am," hastily 
exclaimed Mr. Dunlop ; '' but I 'm a family man 
myself, and have nine of them, so I ought to 
know. You'd be better to come in-doors, ma'am, 
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Mrs. Dunlop will be proud to see you. She 
came downstairs for the first time last week." 

^^ You had better go, my dear,'' I said to 
my wife. ^^ When I have seen the body and 
what state it is in, I will tell you whether or 
not you ought to go." 

^^Very well, Tom," assented my darling. 
^^ I '11 wait till you come back." 

^^ That's right, ma'am," exclaimed the 
farmer. " This way, ma'am. Josiah, you go 
'long with doctor. ' ' 

I followed master Dunlop, a stout, rosy- 
faced lad of fourteen, to a shed at some dis- 
tance, round which a group of peasants had 
collected. As we approached, they nodded 
familiarly, and wished me ^^ Good morning," 
for they are an independent race, the Dum- 
femaghaleeans, and never take off, or even 
touch their hats to any one, except the land- 
lord, his agent, or, perhaps, the rector of the 
parish. 

'' Well, boys," I said, replying to their 
salutations, " I understand some of you made 
a discovery this morning. Which of you was 
it?" 

^^ It was Johnny Logan," answered master 
Dunlop, indicating one of the group of labourers 
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whom I knew by sight. He found it when he 
was down on the shore, pulling in weed." 

" Well, Johnny," I asked, " how was it ? " 

" I was pulling in the weed," replied Mr. 
Logan, ^^ and saw something white among it, 
and at first I thought it was a dead dog, or 
maybe a goat ; but when I cleared away more 
of the weed, I saw it was a copse; and it 
gev me such a turn, I had to sit down on the 
rocks for a couple of minutes. Then I shouted 
out to Billy Ousell, and he came running, for 
he thought it was a treasure, and between us 
we managed to hook it on shore. Then we 
run for the master, and he sent Billy off for 
you, doctor, to know whether it was dead.^' 

'^ Where is it ? " I asked. 

'' In the shed Here, doctor," shouted a dozen 
voices all at once; "the master would tave it 
carried up." 

"And quite right, too," I replied; "let me 
see it." 

" This way, doctor; this way;" and, preceded 
by the farmer's young son, and followed by the 
men, I entered the shed, which was used for 
storing turf in the winter, and saw the body 
lying in a comer, covered over with a piece 
of canvas; a strong cadaverous odour filled 
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the place, and thousands of flies were buzzing 
around, in a state of excited activity. 

"Hadn't you better stop outside, Josiah?" 
I said, addressing the lad. 

"I a'nt afeared, doctor," he replied. "I 
helped to bring it up from the shore, for the 
men wouldn't put a hand nigh it, at first. I 
a'nt afeared of a corpse, for I'm going to be a 
doctor myself, when I 'm old enough, and father 
says he 11 let me walk the hospital at Penny- 
letter next year ; he 's spoke to Watson about 
it already." 

" Indeed," I remarked ; " well then '' — ^here I 
removed the covering from the corpse, which 
was in a shocking state of decomposition, the 
entire face being gone, as well as the ears and 
fingers. The body was that of a female past 
middle-age, judging from her grey hair; she^ 
had been of medium height, and well nourished ; 
most of her teeth were deficient, but whether 
they had fallen out since death I could not 
determine; the general appearance of the 
remains satisfied me that they were those of 
the missing lady. It was totally destitute of 
clothing, with the exception of one stocking, 
still clinging to the left leg. 

On examination, this article of wearing- 
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apparel was found to be marked with the 
letters M. W., and the number 12. There 
was no longer any possible doubt, we had 
found the object of the last six weeks' search. 

"Poor thing!" I exclaimed, reverently re- 
placing the coarse covering that hid the bloated 
and disfigured relic of humanity from the pubUc 
eye. "Poor thing! poor thing! Come, Josiah, 
there will have to be an inquest; I must 
communicate with the coroner at once, and see 
about a coffin." 

On entering the farmer's house my wife 
looked up at me with a beseeching eye. '^ Tom, 
I want to see her. Mr. Dunlop says there is 
no doubt ; what do you think ? " 

" I am of the same opinion, my dear." 

"Indeed, Mrs. Cochrane,'' exclaimed the 
farmer's wife, who was engaged in the absorb- 
ing occupation of nursing her ninth child, a 
fine little girl of three weeks old, the other 
eight were boys, "don't you do any such 
thing ; it would be enough to give you a turn. 
Doctor, I wonder you 'd let her." 

" Really, Mrs. Dunlop," I replied, " I don't 
like to interfere with ladies' fancies, it might 
be worse not to let her go, for the disappoint- 
ment would do her as much harm, or more so." 
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^^Very true, doctor, I dare say you are 
right.'^ 

^^He is always right, Mrs. Dunlop," ex- 
claimed my wife, smiKng; ^^he never made a 
mistake in his life, except when he took me." 

"I'm certain sure the doctor made no mis- 
take then, Mrs. Cochrane, ma'am," gallantly 
exclaimed the farmer. 

"No, indeed," said Mrs. Dunlop; "on the 
contrary, I should say that was about the 
wisest thing he ever did." 

"You are quite right, Mrs. Dunlop,'' I 
replied, "quite right; come, Emma." 

The farmer accompanied us, in order to 
guide my wife through the intricacies of the 
farmyard, where some score or so of monstrous 
pigs revelled on a prodigious dung-heap, which 
they had reduced to the consistence of pulp, 
and from whence, in the warm sunshine, 
exhaled odours more pungent than agreeable. 

"They trample it well down," explained 
Mr. Dunlop, referring to the unclean animals, 
" and the liquid manure runs off into a tank at 
yon corner. It 's a fine thing for the land is 
liquid manure." 

My wife shuddered slightly at sight of 
the ghastly spectacle that awaited her in the 
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shed, but otherwise exhibited no sign of falter- 
ing or emotion, even when the farmer drew 
back tlie canvas from the poor disfigured, I 
might say obKterated, face. After paving 
gazed for a few seconds upon the bloated 
corpse, Emma turned calmly away, and in a 
firm tone of voice remarked, ^^I was sure of 
it, Tom ; that is not Mrs. Woodward." 

^^ Not now, dearest," I replied, ^^but it was 
a few weeks since." 

^' Never, Tom ; it is much more like Margery^ 
but it is not she, either." 

"Margery!" exclaimed the farmer, "you 
don't mean Margery M^Anvil, do you, Mrs. 
Cochrane ? " 

"No," replied my wife, " I do not say it is 
Margery, but it is far more like her than 
Mrs. Woodward." 

"You'll excuse me, ma'am, but I think 
there is no reasonable doubt about its being 
the rector's lady, poor thing." 

" I feel sure of it, too," I said. 

" Time will tell," replied my wife. 

" True, ma'am," agreed the farmer, " so it 
will." Then turning to me, "You'll write to 
the coroner, doctor, I suppose, or will I ? " 

" I will, Mr. Dunlop. But I don't suppose 
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he '11 come himself ; most likely send an order 
for the burial of the body." 

" Look here, doctor, if he does, mind you, 
I '11 complain to the Poor-Law Board, as sure 
as my name is William Orange Dunlop. 
What 's a coroner for, I 'd like to know ? " 

^' The district is too large for one man, Mr. 
Dunlop." 

'^That's where it is, doctor. I said so at 
the last meeting of the Guardians, and I pro- 
posed that Dumferpaghalee and Moighrath 
should be separated jfrom Pennyletter and 
given to you." 

'' Thanks. But I expect your proposal was 
not even seconded." 

'^Excuse me, doctor; lawyer Ussher seconded 
it, and Mr. Mercer spoke up for you, too ; but 
I don't mean to let it drop, I assure you. You 
get Sir John to put in a word for you, and the 
thing 's as good as done." 

^^ I don't know that, Mr. Dunlop. Lord 
Pennyletter has more influence than Sir John." 

'^ Not he. You see if we don't get our man 
in next time." 

^^ And throw over Mr. Douglas ? " 

'^ I should think so, doctor." 

"Ah! well, I'm no politician, Mr. Dunlop; 

VOL. II. T 
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but with regard to the coronership, I We about 
as much to do here as I can manage, and 
more, too, sometimes, without burdening 
myself with onerous and none too remunerative 
duties." 

^^ Let me alone,'' returned the farmer ; ^^ I'll 
do what I can for you." 

^^ Thanks." 

^^ Not at all ; see what I owe you for bringing 
my Billy through the fever. Why, he 'd have 
died to a surety if Carroll had gone on with 
him, and I hadn't called you in." 

" We can't say, Mr. Dunlop, we have all our 
appointed end ; and for my part I believe we 
could not kill a man, if we tried ever so hard, 
until his time was come." 

'' What goes for your skill in that case, 
doctor ? " 

^'It assuages suffering, Mr. Dunlop. We 
cannot save life any more than we can give it ; 
that belongs to a Higher Power." 

^^ Maybe so, doctor; maybe so. But you 
won't make me believe, nevertheless, that you 
didn't cure Billy ; and I 'm everlastingly grate- 
ful." 

^^Psh!" 

" Ah ! but I am. And I know Carroll would 
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iave killed him, if we hadn't had the good 
luck to have sent for you." 

"Have it so, friend; have it so," I replied. 
^^But you must give the glory to God ; I'm but 
an instrument in His hands." 

"That's right enough doctor. But, look 
here, if I were you I 'd ask the coroner, if he 
hasn't time to come down himself, to order 
a magisterial inquiry — Mr. Dobbie, or some of 
the gentlemen that are on the Bench. There 'd 
be no chance of Sir John, I suppose ? " 

"Yes, that is not a bad idea, Mr. Dunlop ; 
some inquiry is essential. I shall not forget 
your suggestion." 

"Then, turning to my wife, I said, "We 
had better get homewards, dear, especially if 
I am to have an answer from the coroner 
to-day." 

" You are too late for the post now," replied 
my wife. 

" What 's to be done ? " 

" Send Isaac into Pennyletter, and desire him 
to wait for the answer." 

"The very thing, ma'am," exclaimed the 
farmer. " I was going to propose sending one 
of my chaps, when you took the words right 
out of my mouth." 
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^^Yes," I assented; ^Hhat is certainly the 
best thing we can do. And I am much obKged 
to you, my dear, for thinking of it." 

" Ah ! trust the ladies for getting a chap out 
of a scrape," exclaimed the farmer, clapping his^ 
brawny hand upon his massive thigh. 

^^ Or into one," observed my wife. 

^^ Faith, ma'am," laughed Mr. Dunlop, "I 
wouldn't have hinted that for the world 
myself. But as you have said it, I 'm not the 
man to contradict you." 

We all laughed, and then, recollecting the 
melancholy object that lay but a few paces^ 
distant, we checked ourselves, and with hurried 
steps returned to the farmer's house, which was 
a rather pretentious, but not at all comfortable, 
structure of red brick. 

After partaking of some refreshment, which 
it would have been considered the height of 
rudeness to have refused, we began our home- 
ward journey in silence, too much occupied 
with our several reflections to speak, or notice 
the sky smiling above us, the light fleecy 
clouds sailing steadily in the breeze, the 
warbling of the birds in the hedges, and the 
booming of the billows on the beach. 

When we arrived at home, we found the 
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rector awaiting our return, in a state of 
extreme agitation. 

" Well," he exclaimed, as he caught sight 
of us, ^^weU?" 

^^ One moment, Charles," I said, as quietly 
as possible, and drew him into my study, while 
Emma ran upstairs to see after the children. 

^^ Well," again exclaimed the rector, when 
I had closed the door upon us, ^^ is it true ?" 

'^ It is true," I replied. 

'^ Thank Heaven!" he exclaimed; and then, 
as if conscious that his exclamation was 
susceptible of a double interpretation, added, 
^' that she has been found — ^not that the poor 
soul is gone, Tojn." 

^^It is certainly a melancholy satisfaction," 
I replied, '^ to have our doubts cleared up, and 
our suspense — " 

^^ Yes," he exclaimed, eagerly, ^Hhatisjust 
what I meant. I suppose there is no doubt — 
it is Ma — it is she ?" 

^^I have no doubt, Charles, neither has 
Dunlop, but Emma has; she seems to be 
positive that the body is that of some stranger, 
and not of your wife." 

He started. " You don't say so ! Gad ! I 
am an unfortunate wretch ! But who else could 
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it be, Tom— your wife mask be mis- 
taken/' 

"I think she is/' I replied; ''bnt yon will 
have to see it yourself." 

" I couldn't, Tom ; no, by Jove! I couldn't. 
I TI lake your word for it, old fellow." 

" My word won't do, Charles; you will have 
to see it yourself for the purpose of identification. 
I am going to write to the coroner, and if you 
do not voluntarily attend at the inquest, you 
will be subpoenaed ; so you may as well make 
a virtue of necessity, and go first as last." 

He shivered, and turned so ashen a colour, I 
thought he was going to faint, but he presently 
rallied. 

" If I must go, I must, I suppose," he said; 
^' and, after all, what matter? It was not my 
fault ; it was not I drove her to it." 

I held my peace, for had I spoken, it would 
have been to say, ^^ Had you been kinder to 
her, Charles, in her great affliction, her I'eason 
would not have given way, and this sad tragedy 
would never have been enacted." 

I communicated in due course with the 
coroner, who, as usual, was unable to attend, 
and directed the police-sergeant to ask Mr. 
Dobbie to hold the necessary investigation; 
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for that gentleman was on the commission of 
the peace, and, in the al)sence of Sir John 
Middleton, was Chairman of the Petty Sessions 
at Dmnfernaghalee. 

The attendance of two magistrates was 
essential, and Sir John having pleaded indispo- 
sition and Mr. Langton business, the sergeant 
had to fall back upon Mr. Twaddell, who had 
recently been appointed a magistrate, and took 
his seat upon the improvised " bench " in Mr. 
Dunlop's drawing-room. 

The necessary preliminaries having been 
duly arranged, the next step was the viewing 
of the body by the jury, when the proceedings 
were c(Hnmenced. 

The police-sergeant, who acted as master of 
the ceremonies on, the occasion, suggested that 
the two men who had discovered the body 
should be first called, and John Logan was 
summoned before the magistrates. 

He was solemnly sworn to tell the whole 
truth, &c., &c., and "kissed the book" in an 
awkward, sheepish manner, as if afraid it were 
about to bite him. 

"Your name, I believe, is John Logan?" 
demanded Mr. Twaddell of the witness, in a 
would-be impressive manner. 
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" It is," replied Johnny, tugging energetically 
at his forelock. 

"Say your worships," audibly whispered the 
sergeant. 

" It is, your worships," obediently answered 
John. 

" You are servant to Mr. Dunlop ? " 

^^Yes." 

" Very well; tell us all you know about this 
matter." 

John scratched his head, and looked round 
the room in an absurdly helpless fashion. 

^^ Tell their worships how you happened to 
find the body," prompted the sergeant. 

John, apparently much relieved, began: — 
" Yesterday morning, gentlemen — " 

" Your worships," corrected the sergeant. 

" Yesterday morning, your worships, as I 
was pulling up weed, I saw something white, 
and thought it was a goat." 

"Hum! you thought it was a goat, witness?" 
observed Mr. Twaddell, shaking his head 
knowingly, ' ' you thought it was a goat, did 
you ? Hum ! this is important ! " and the 
worshipfiil gentleman made a note of the 
circumstance, and having done so, exclaimed, 
pompously, " Proceed, witness." 
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'^Gro on, Johnny," quietly explained Mr. 
Dobbie. 

The witness touched his forehead again, but 
seemed to have forgotten what he had been 
-saying, when the sergeant whispered, ^^You 
thought it was a goat, Johnny." 

" To be sure ! I thought it was a goat, your 
worships, and was for pushing it back again, 
but I saw then it was a copse, and it scar'd 
me so I called out for Billy Ousell, as was some 
distance oiF, and he come, and between us we 
hauled it up on the rocks, and saw that — " Here 
the witness hesitated, and looked up and down, 
from the floor to the ceiling, in an evident state 
of intense embarrassment. 

^^ Come, come, witness," exclaimed Mr. 
Twaddell, swelling out with importance. 
^^ Speak up, what did you do then? what did you 
see?" But finding that the man still hesitated, 
he continued, '^ Speak up, witness, speak up, 
unless you want to get yourself committed." 

" Go on, Johnny," again quietly said Mr. 
Dobbie; "don't be afraid, my man. You hauled 
the body up on the rocks, and you saw, — what 
did you see then ? " 

"Saw it was a woman, gentlemen," replied the 
witness, but in a low voice, and colouring scarlet. 
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^^You saw it was what?" inquired Mr. 
Twaddell, who was rather hard of hearing. 
^' I wish you would speak up. You saw it was 
what ? " 

^' A woman," shouted the witness, in despera- 
tion ; whereat, despite the solemnity of the 
occasion, a titter went round the room. 

^^ Don't shout at me, sir," exclaimed the 
worthy magistrate, in a pet ; " I am not deaf, 
Sir." 

^^ He's a bashful young man, your woi^ship," 
jocosely remarked the sergeant, whereat there 
was another laugh. 

" Hum ! " coughed Mr. Twaddell. " Proceed, 
witness. What next ? " 

^' Please your worship, we run up the rocks, 
and told the master, and he sent us down with 
two more boys, and we carried it up on a hurdle 
among us." 

^^ Who were the other men ? " 

" Jack Mitchell and Jemmy Potter, your 
worship." 

'^ Very well; proceed." 

" Please your worship, I a'nt got any more 
to say." 

'' In that case you may stand down — that 
is," continued Mr. Twaddell, recollecting him- 
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self, ^^ unless my worthy friend and brother 
here has any question to ask you." 

Mr. Dobbie, however, had obtained as much 
information from the witness as he required, 
and so, likewise, had the jury. 

"Who do you think ought to be called 
now ? " inquired Mr. Twaddell of his colleague, 
when Logan had left the room. 

" Oswell," replied that gentleman, consulting 
some documents before him. " Sergeant, call 
William Oswell." 

This man was also duly sworn ; but his evi- 
dence was merely a repetition of that given by 
his comrade. 

" I think we had better hear what the doctor 
has to say," remarked Mr. Twaddell, when the 
second witness had retired. 

" Pardon me," said Mr. Dobbie, " I think 
we had better hear Mr. Dunlop." 

That worthy tiUer of the soil was accordingly 
summoned, and sworn. 

" Your name," &c., &c. 

" Do you recognize the body as being 
that of any person with whom you were 
acquainted?" asked Mr. Dobbie of the wit- 
ness. 

" I do, your worship ; I knew directly I saw 
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it that it was the rector of Dumfemaghalee's 
lady.'' 

" You are sure of that ?" 

" Sure and certain, your worship; the very 
moment I laid my eyes on it," 

"Very well, Mr. Dunlop: will you give us 
your reasons for your belief?" 

" Why, your worships, I judged by the 
general appearance of the corpse." 

"Just so; and you are sure you were not 
influenced in forming your judgment by your 
knowledge of that lady's disappearance?" 

" No, Mr. Dobbicj — ^your worship, I mean, — 
not in the least." 

" Very good. You have no doubt that the 
body seen by the gentlemen of the jury is that 
of the late Mrs. Woodward?" 

" None whatever, your worship." 

" Thank you, Mr. Dunlop ; that will 
do." 

The next witness called was the rector 
himself. 

He was dressed in deep mourning, and 
looked pale and anxious. 

" Pray take a seat, Mr. Woodward,'' observed 
the agent. 

Charles sat down after taking the customary 
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oath. He had not been in the room during the^ 
examination of the preceding witnesses. 

^^ You have seen the body found in the sea 
by the men Logan and Oswell, Mr. Woodward,^ 
I beKeve ? " demanded the agent. 

" I have," replied the witness. 

" Have you recognized it ?"* 

" I have." 

'' As the body of your late wife ?" 

" As the body of my late wife," replied the 
rector, in a low tone of voice, and burying his 
face in his pocket-handkerchief. 

^' Thank you, Mr. Woodward," said the agent. 
^^ I feel sorry to be obliged to question you; 
but you will understand how very important it 
is that this matter should be thoroughly cleared 
up." 

Charles inclined his head, but did not speak, 
and Mr. Dobbie continued, — '' Will you give us 
your reasons for believing the corpse to be that 
of your wife ? " 

^^ I judge by the general resemblance," re- 
plied the rector; ^Hhe height, build, in fact, 
the general appearance." 

^' Thank you, Mr. Woodward, we need not 
detain you any longer ; " and the two magistrates 
stood up, and shook hands with the rector,. 
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who, his face still covered by his handkerchief, 
then left the room, sobbing audibly. 

^^ Now, doctor," exclaimed the sergeant, 
when Woodward had retired, ^^ their worships 
will hear what you have to say." 

*'*' Must I be sworn, your worships ?" I asked, 
for I looked upon that proceeding, and always 
have done, as an empty, and too often a blas- 
phemous, farce. 

'' Certainly," replied Mr. Twaddell. 

" Ay, ay," corroborated the agent. 

The police- sergeant thereupon handed me 
the greasy tome, which the previous witnesses 
had unhesitatingly touched with their lips, 
without knowing, or caring, whether it was a 
Testament or a song-book. 

Upon receiving the voliune in my hand, 
however, I proceeded to open it, and having 
ascertained that it was a copy of Holy Writ, I 
performed the indispensable ceremony of kiss- 
ing it, and, after duly answering the routine 
questions, was asked whether I recognized the 
corpse as that of Mrs. Woodward. 

^^ I have no doubt," I replied, ^^it is the 
body of that unhappy lady." 

'' Upon what circumstances or peculiarities 
do you ground your opinion ?'' 
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^^ Upon the general appeai-ance," I repKed; 
" the general resemblance it bears to the 
rector's wife." 

^^ The features are indistinguishable, doctor?" 

^^ Perfectly so, your worship." 

^^ The fingers, too, are wanting?" 

'' They are." 

" Was there any clothing on the body when 
you saw it?" 

^' There was, your worship." 

^^What?" 

"One stocking." 

" Did you notice any mark upon that, 
doctor?" 

" I did." 

" Of what description ?" 

" The letters M. W., and the number 12." 

"Here it is, your worships," exclaimed the 
sergeant, holding up the article in question, 
which was careftdly examined by the Bench 
and jury. 

"Has Mr. Woodward seen this?" inquired 
Mr. Dobbie, appealing to the sergeant. 

" He has, your worship," replied that officer, 
^^ and he says it is one that belonged to his wife." 

"Hem!'' coughed Mr. Twaddell; "that is 
very important, indeed." 
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^^ Yes," assented the agent, '' to me it ap- 
pears conclusive. Sergeant, has Mr. Woodward 
gone home yet ? " 

"I'll inquire, your worship," replied that 
officer, and left the room for that purpose, and 
j)resently returned to say that the rector had 
gone home. 

" No matter," replied Mr. Dobbie ; " I merely 
wanted to show him the stocking, and hear 
what he said about it ; but we '11 take your 
word for it, sergeant.'' 

The sergeant bowed. 

" Very well," pursued Mr. Dobbie, turning 
to me. " How do you account for the fact, 
doctor, of the body being divested of all other 
clothing ? " 

" I presume, your worship, it was gradually 
frayed away by the action of the waves and 
contact with the rocks." 

" How long a time do you suppose the body 
has been in the water ? " 

" A considerable time, your worship. I 
cannot say how long, exactly, for I have had 
no previous experience in such cases, but I 
should say a long time." 

" Ay, ay ; but you think it might have been 
in the water since the date of Mrs. Wood- 
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ward's disappearance, without being more 
decomposed than it is ? " 

'' I think so.'' 

"How do you account for its not having 
been previously discovered ? " 

" This is rather an isolated part of the coast, 
your worship ; and, but for the accident of the 
late storm having torn up a quantity of sea- 
weed, and Logan and Oswell having been sent 
down on the rocks to gather it in, it might not 
have been discovered even yet." 

" You feel satisfied that it is that of the late 
Mrs. Woodward ? " 

" Yes ; I have no doubt about it whatso- 
ever." 

" Very good, doctor : that will do." 

" Your worships,'' whispered the sergeant of 
police to the magistrates, ^^ wouldn't it be as 
well to ask Logan and the other man whether 
they recognized the body?'' 

" I don't see any necessity," observed Mr. 
TwaddeU. 

"Ay, ay," said Mr. Dobbie, "perhaps it 
would, sergeant ; call them in again." 

The men were accordingly once more 
Biunmoned before the magistrates and jury. 
The former said he was sure the body was that 
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of the rector's late wife; but the latter had 
never seen that lady alive, and coidd give no 
opinion. 

" By the way, doctor," then remarked the 
sergeant to me, aside, " I hear that your good 
lady don't think it is Mrs. Woodward at all, 
but Margery M^Anvil." 

" Such is her opinion, I Believe, sergeant." 
^^ Your worships," said the officer, addressing 
the bench, ^ ^ Mrs. Cochrane has seen the body, 
and says it is not that of the rector's lady." 

"Indeed!" exclaimed Mr. Twaddell. "Why 
were we not told that before ? " 

" You 're told now," murmured the sergeant 
below his breath ; then aloud, ^ ' It didn't 
strike me till just this minute, your worship." 
" Hum ! is the lady here ? " 
" No, your worship," I replied, " she is not ; 
but she can be sent for, if you consider it 
advisable." 

"No, no, not at all," interposed Mr. Debbie; 
"it is quite unnecessary to trouble Mrs. Coch- 
rane." 

" I thought it was useless to drag her down 
liere again, your worship," I explained, " the 
evidence to the contrary of her belief is so over- 
whelming." 
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*^ I quite agree with you doctor," assented 
the agent. 

" What say you, sergeant ? " asked Mr. 
Twaddell." 

^^ I think it is Mrs. Woodward's body, your 
worship." 

^^ And you, gentlemen of the jury?" inquired 
Mr. Dobbie, addressing that astute body of men, 
not one of whom had opened his lips since the 
commencement of the proceedings. 

^^It's her for sure and certain," exclaimed 
several of the jurymen, in answer to the appeal 
from the Bench. 

^^ No doubt in the world about it," asserted 
several more. 

Two or three had never seen the deceased 
lady during her life, and could not say. 

'' There is just one other point, your wor- 
ships, has occurred to me," observed the 
sergeant of police, " which will set this doubt 
at rest. Mrs. Woodward was a mother, and 
Margaret M^ Anvil never was. I suppose the 
doctor will be able to tell you if the body in 
there ever was." 

I replied in the affirmative. 

'' That, then, completes the inquiry," ob- 
served Mr. Dobbie. ^^Now, gentlemen of the 
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jury," he continued, addressing that intelligent 
assembly, ^^ you have heard the evidence 
brought before you, and you will have to give 
your verdict upon two points, which are these 
— ^first, the identity of the corpse ; secondly 
how it came by its death. Upon the first I 
think you will agree with me, that there is 
no reasonable doubt; upon the second, you 
have heard what the doctor said — ^that decom- 
position had advanced to such a degree, 
that it was quite impossible for him to say 
whether or not the deceased was placed in 
the water during ou after life. Such marks 
•of violence as exist upon the body may have 
been caused since death; and here, again, it 
will be your duty to return an open verdict." 

The jury retired into another room; and, 
after the lapse of hAlf-an-hour, returned to say 
that '^ The deceased came by her death in the 
water, but how there was no evidence to show ; 
and firstly, that she is the wife of the re6tor of 
Dumfemaghalee, who was lost six weeks 
ago, the «ame day Margery M^ Anvil went to 
America." 

The finding of the jury was expressed in 
rather ambiguous language, as Irish verdicts 
very often are ; but all concerned were per- 
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fectly satisfied with it ; and the death having 
been duly registered, and the body coffined, 
the interment took place next day, in Dumfem- 
aghalee churchyard, where a plain moniunent 
was subsequently erected by the rector to the 
memory of his departed wife, — ^who was thus, 
even in death, separated from the child whose 
early and sudden loss had imseated her reason, 
and brought her, poor lady, to an untimely 
grave. 
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